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JACKSON & PERKINS PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


another new dazzling 
color breakthrough... 


A COPPERY-GOLD HYBRID TEA— 


egg ce . PRR. 
Different From Anything You've Ever Seen! : ville So. SS eiila oe 


Imagine . . . you can now grace your home 
and garden with this magnificent coppery, old 
gold colored rose. Exquisitely pointed buds 
first appear in June and open slowly into lav- 
ish bronze-apricot blossoms deeply veined with 
gold .. . huge, fragrant coppery blooms up to 
6 inches across. Here is an amazing rose that 
will not fade in the hottest summer sun, so 
that day by day, throughout their long bloom 
they become richer and more breathtaking! 

This wonderful disease resistant rose is 
made even more beautiful as its bronze hues 
are emphasized by the dark, lustrous green 
foliage of its hardy plant. 

Order it now — plant it this Fall — and be 
among the first to display its regal beauty and 
enjoy its delicate fragrance! 


$3.00 each; 3 for $7.95 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 


Jackson & Perkins Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
110 Rose Lane, OR 110 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, at the proper Fall planting time for my locality 
BRONZE MASTERPIECES ($3.00 each; 3 for $7.95; 12 
for $31.80). Also include, FREE with my order, your helpful “Home 2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 
Garden Guide” if you live in Arizona, Califor- if you live anywhere 
nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, else in the United 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah. States-send your 
Washington or Wyoming-send order to: 


order to: JACKSON & 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. PERKINS CO. 


of CALIF. Newark, NEW YORK 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


nat eee 


a er s00d in USA only gs JACKSON & PERKINS CO. tev roves since 10 


= new roses since 1872 





For You to 
Get Acquainted 
with Burpee 
Quality Bulbs 


PT \ 


LARGE FLOWERED 
CROCUS 


ONLY 


Doar SPECIALS vanes 


TO PLANT THIS FALL 


e Burpee Bulbs 


AND 


F['HOUSANDS MORE GARDENERS every summer profit 

Shen this get-acquainted opportunity to secure Burpee top 
quality Bulbs at special low prices. Join them this year and thrill 
your family with the most gorgeous spring display you ever had! 

All are imported direct from our Holland growers, selected to 
meet the high quality standards our customers always expect. 
All Burpee Tulips are top-size Bulbs; Burpee Daffodils are top- 
size round bulbs; Burpee Garden Hyacinths are large-size bed- 
ding bulbs. You’ll have bigger and better flowers. 

From the first Crocus till the last Darwin Tulips you’ll have 
two months of bloom by planting these nine favorite kinds: 


1 
a 


Rare PINK Daffodils 
Exquisite classic fluted trumpets, lovely 
astel apricot pink. Silvery white petals. 
Phey win instant admiration. Somme” $ 
seurs used to pay $1.00 ea. Now Bur 
price is only: 8 TOP-SIZE ROUND ULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Glorious ‘‘Long Trumpets” with largest 
flowers on long stems. Lovely yellows, 
whites, bicolors, mixed, for a wonderful 

arden. Order 25 or 50, havesome to cut for 
ouquets. 10 TOP-SIZE ROUND BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 


Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 
Huge, exotic, most beautiful of all tulips. 
Fluffy, feathery, fringed petals, deep rose- 
pink shaded salmon-rose, marked with 
emerald green. Strong 18- to 21-in. stems. 
Everybody’s favorite. 10TOP-SIZE BULBS 

25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips 
Largest, Most Brilliant, Extra Early Tall 
Giants, the most popular of all tulips! 
Intense iridescent scarlet blooms, in April. $ 
Immense streamline petals. 18 in. stems. 

Will live for years. 8-TOP-SIZE BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Don’t Wait till Fall—Get the Choicest 


Surround your home with radiant color at little cost—speed 
dull winter days away with these harbingers of spring that 
come into bloom even before snow is gone! Have a gay car- 
pet of color early next spring in front of shrubbery, in the 
lawn—color patterns between clumps of daffodils—lively 
edgings for beds and borders and along a walk or drive. All 
large flowered, all guaranteed to bloom, a charming mix- 
ture of yellow, purple, blue, white, and striped. 


At this low price you’ll want 100 or more! 


40 BULBS 


100 BULBS $2.50 
250 BULBS $6.00 


King Alfred Giant Daffodils 
Best known, most popular of all daffodils. 
The huge golden yellow blooms have hand- 
some long frilled trumpets, erect stems. $ 
Ideal for garden display, also for growin 
indoors. 8 TOP-SIZE ROUND BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
Exquisite fragrance, stately spikes and 
showy colors. Enjoy a lovely colorama 
in early spring—blue,rose, pink, yellow, $ 
white, mixed. (separate colors cost 30c ea.) 

5 LARGE-SIZE BEDDING BULBS 
10 Bulbs $1.90 @ 25 Bulbs $4.50 


Holland’s Glory Hybrid Tulips 
Colossus of the tulip world, eclipses all 
other kinds! Almost as early as Red Em- 
peror. Enormous fiery scarlet petals seen $ 
up to 10 in across. 24 in tall. 5 years a 
they cost $1.00 each. 8 TOP-SIZE BU 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Suibe s $5.50 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips, All Colors 
For unexcelled springtime beauty in beds 
and borders, glorious mixture of red, rose, 
ink, lavender, blue, purple, white, yel- $ 
ow, etc. Large graceful flowers on tall 
strong stems,in May.10 TOP-SIZE BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 


Any 4 *1 Lots for $3.50—Any 6 *1 Lots for 5.00 


All 9 $1 Lots on this page for only $7.25 


see eee 
Early orders are filled firet-the earlier your coder Order Today! W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. (order trom Burpes’s nearest you) 
veda, e sooner you'll receive your 8s— 
the first to arrive from Heollend, and the choicest ! reer to ay ' 103 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pe. or Clinton, lowe or Riverside, Calif. i 
Natural Color 


2 postpaid at planting time, with directions, the Bulbs marked: 
Bulb Catalog b REE 


wered Croce King Alfred Giant Daffodils 7008 
gos uss $i. Cite $2 50 ()250—$6.00 5 8 Bulbs bs $1. ()25—-$2.85 ()50—$5. 
ene otherkinds of Tulips, Daffodils, Jonquils, 
Grape Pyeciatne, Snowdrops, etc., to plant 


World-Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 br grant Hyacinths 7757 
Os Bulbs 31. OO 25—$2.85 : ()50—$5.50 . OS ouit TeSt.80 oo 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 Hetten ote ory Oss *% 5. 
Tall Giant eule Tulips Mixed 7764 i 
this fall for a glorious display next spring. In O25—$2.25 ()50—$4.25 
this handsome Burpee Catalog you'll find an 
unsurpassed assortment, newer better kinds, 


OY ee wy And 0 25—$2.25 Seep nenae 
010 Bulbs $1, 
some available only from Parpeo— oll at mod- 





—First to Arrive from Holland 


it Parrot st ieee 7F 529 
i 7974—All 9 $1 Specials on this page 
Ch25—$2.85 C) 4 
erate prices. Plant Burpee B this fall and 


7h Bui 9 0O25— 5 (50—$4.25 
Gia Emperor Tulips 7581 
os Peale $i. Oo (107 Bulbs in all) for only $7.25 
= "Il want more every year. Ask for your 
Burpee Bulb Catalog on coupon at right. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 103 Burpee Bidg., 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


Ela csquaeles sb ambecademabebameeiaemetone 0. 
ALL BURPEE BULBS GUARANTEED t CO Send Burpee’s New Natural Color Fall Bulb Catalog FREE 
TO BLOOM, OR YOUR MONEY BACK Se ee ee ae 
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On Our Cover—The young 
lady is Kathy Wall, and the 
lilies, left to right, are Pink Per- 
fection Strain, Limelight Strain 
(the little one back of Kathy), 
Golden Clarion Strain, and a big 
specimen of the a —_. S (OM : 
They are Oregon lilies create S 
by hybridizer Jan de Graaff. In af M yay G A z | N E 
her first appearance as a cover 


girl, Kathy is the daughter of SS . .. for Mid-America 
photographer Herman V. Wall. ‘ 


PHOTO CREDITS 


4—Alan W. Farrant 

6—Kitty Simpson 

14, 15—Ralph Donahue 

16, 17, 18—Better Lawn & Turf Institute 
19—Velta L. Spears 

21—Roche Photography 

22, 23—Olga Tiemann 

25—Gretchen Harshbarger 


28—Nelson Groffman AUGUST, 1960 VOL. 4, NO. & 


31—Frank L. Gaynor 
32—Nell Horner 


33—upper, Paul Kohl; center, Horner; lower, 
Mo. Botanical Garden 


34—Mo. Bot. Garden EMPHASIS ON FALL PLANTING 
36, 37—Blick’s Studio 


$0-Bernice Brilmayer 16 : Lawn Time Coming Up—Robert W. Schery 
44, 45—Tiemann 19 : Fun and Blooms from Camellia Seeds—Kitty M. Simpson 
46—upper, Roche; lower, Tiemann 20 : Enchantment of Anemones—Marguerite P. Kunkel 
47—Roger Albertson ‘ sai 4 

22 : Three Native Lilies—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

30 : These Emblems Mean Integrity 

32 : A City Garden of Old Reliables—Nell C. Horner 


° 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


. 
fura* 


14 : We Have “Allies” in Battle With the Bugs—Ralph and Mildred Donahue 


24 : Fuchsias Are to Enjoy! 
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New 
TEA ROSE 
Josephine 
Bruce 










All the fire and 
brilliance of a 
gleaming ruby 
are captured in 
the color of this, 
fabulous new 
rose. Universally ac- 
claimed as the darkest 
red of the dark red roses. 
Excellent form with 
heavy substance petals. 
Exceedingly hardy. 



















New POTENTILLA, Katherine Dykes—A handsome 
English development that will fill your garden 
with sunshine. Often called the “Buttercup 
Shrub,” this very choice Potentilla grows be- 
tween 214 to 3 feet tall and is covered with 
golden blossoms all summer long. Give it a mini- 
mum of care, receive maximum satisfaction. Hardy 
at 30 below zero. 














POTENTILLA ea 


Dykes 





SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


When you select bulbs from Wayside, you'll find a 
glorious collection unequaled for quality or for rare 
and unusual new varieties. Spectacular Tulips, capti- 
vating Daffodils, distinctive small bulbs... each with 
a special charm and color all its own. Choose from 
32 color-filled pages devoted entirely to Holland’s 
finest. Discover new delights and infinite pleasure 
rom the never-ending variety of miniature to mam- 
moth size spring-flowering bulbs. A colorful spring 
pote is a joy to the entire family . . . select special 
favorites to please every member. 
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SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 

To get your copy of the most complete garden catalog ever compiled, please enclose $1.00 

with your request, to cover postage and handling costs of this heavy book. Nothing can 


compare with its magnificent selection of rare and unusual new things. 152 pages with 
hundreds of true-color illustrations and more factual cultural information than you'll find in 


Wayside 


You owe it to yourself 
to see 


WAYSIDE'S CATALOG 


When you get your first Wayside Catalog, you'll be thrilled to discover 
that this superb 152-page book goes far beyond the usual concept of a 
garden catalog. You'll enjoy the way it opens up delightful new hori- 
zons of sheer gardening pleasure. No other catalog in the world can 
equal its incomparable selection of over 1300 magnificent new shrubs, 
prize roses, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy “Pedigreed” plants. See 
the many Wayside exclusives that have walked away with top honors 










both here and abroad. 


garden. 


New HEMEROCALLIS, Helios—Named after the an- 
cient Greek Sun God, Helios is the finest red 
Hemerocallis ever created. The brilliance of its 
blazing true flame-red flowers, with golden rays 
at the base, have all the glowing radiance of an 
August sunset. Helios, a descendant of famous 
Hyperion, produces masses of stunning 5-inch 
flowers on sturdy upright stalks. 


Plant Pat. 1669 


HEMEROCALLIS 


New ALTHEA, Bluebird brings sky-blue beauty to your 
border with exquisite single blossoms that measure a 
full 5 inches in diameter. They have a clarity of 


color never seen in any other Althea. 


New AZALEA, de Rothschild—Wayside’s 
exclusive Supreme Selections represents 
the finest hybrids developed by master 
plantsman, Lionel de Rothschild. Blooms 
range from purest white to delicate pastels 
to dramatic gold, red and orange. Their 
perfection and hardiness are unrivaled. 


You will find that a lovely specimen in your garden takes up no more room, 
entails no more work and is infinitely more desirable than the usual, run-of- 
the-mill varieties generally offered. Make this your year to discover what a 
wonderful difference Wayside’s rare and unusual beauties can make in your 


Rare PHILADELPHUS, Innocence — Unquestionably 
the most prolific flowering Mockorange. Slender, 
arching branches are so heavily laden with dainty 
flowers they resemble sheaves of bloom. Intense 
whiteness of lovely alabaster white flowers cre- 
ate a striking ethereal effect, making all other 
Mockoranges seem gray by comparison. Pleasing 
delicate Jasmine fragrance. 


PHILADELPHUS Mle 


i rt New ALTHEA 
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Guaranteed to Satisfy or Your Money Back 


(We cannot sell less than 50 of a variety ot these 
low prices.) 
DD ALLIUM “MOLY.” New dazzling yellow cutting 
flower. Fine for naturalizing. 2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
(1 DUTCH IRIS. Mixed yellows, whites and blues. 
Fine for cutting and corsages. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1. 
(J MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth). For 
a corpet of blue to lend contrast 
to your golden daffodils, plant 
these freely. 2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
CL) SPRING-FLOWERING CROCUS. 
Selected blues, whites and yellows. 
Will bloom weeks before regular 
vorieties. 2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
-) CHIONODOXA "(Glories of the 
Snow). Bright blue with white 
centers. The earliest of all spring 
flowers. 2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
DCUSCILLA SIBERICA (Siberian 
Squill). A bright blue flower. One 
of the most valued of all Spring 
flowers. 2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
(C1) ANEMONES, The “Wind Flow- 
er.” A dazzling mixture of colors. 
They make magnificent cut flower 
bouquets. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
(1 RANUNCULUS. The ‘‘Asicatic 
Rose,” so called because the fully 
double flowers resemble the rose, 
and are supplied in a wide range 
of bright, vivid flowers. 2¢ ea.; 
50 for $1.00. 
[) OXALIS. The Shamrock, or 
Lucky Four Leaf Clover. Dainty 
pink flowers; attractive green 
leaves, spotted brown. Fine for pots or garden. 
2c ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
LD ZEPHYRANTHES. aye, or Surprise Lily 
Dainty pink flowers. 2c ea.; 50 for $1 00. 


*L BARGAINS 


Holland Imported 
Holland Imported......$ 


5 Giant Darwin Tulips. 

5 Giant Cottage Tulips. 

0 Peony-Flowered Tulips. Holland Grown....... 

0 “Red Emperor” Tulips. Holland Grown 

5 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 

5 Narcissus Bulbs. Bunch Flowered 

6 Large Hyacinth Bulbs. Holland Imports 

1 Giant “Crown Imperial” Bulb 

3 Peony Roots. Mixed colors 

5 Hardy Amaryllis. (Lycoris). Lavender... 

2 Lycoris Albiflora. Rare white form 

3 Lycoris Aurea. Hurricane Lily. Yellow 

3 Lycoris Cinnaborinna. New orange form...... 

3 Auratum Lilies. “Gold Band Lily’ 

2 Black Lilies (Frit. Camschatcensis) 

3 Madonna Lily Bulbs. (L. Candidum). 

2 De Graaff Hybrid Lily Bulbs 

1 “Fire King” Lily Bulb. Dazzling 

2 Krameri (Japonicum) Lily Bulbs. P 

3 Henryi Lily Bulbs. “Orange Speciosum”’ 

3 Regale Lily Bulbs. King of the Garden 

3 Rubrum Lily Bulbs. Pink Show Lily 

3 Tiger Lily Bulbs. improved form 

3 Orange “Candlestick” Lily Bulbs 

3 “Voodoo Lil Bulbs. Arum Cornutum 

2 “Eucharis tidy Bulbs. Amazon Lily 

5 Hardy Miniature Orchids. Lavender 

2 Hardy Miniature Orchids. White form 

1 Amorphophallus. Sacred Lily of India 

2 Curcuma Zeodaria. India “Ginger Lily” 

i Bulbs. Huge Amaryllids. i 
Hymenocollis. White ‘Spider Lily’ 
Gloriosa. Red and yellow Climbing Lily 

2 Resurrection Plants. Opens in water 

5 Fancy-lLeaved Caladiums. Mixed colors 

2 Hawaiian Ti Logs. 1 Red. 1 Green.. 

1 Cymbidium Orchid Bock Bulb 

1 Epidendrum Orchid Plant. Mixed colors 

1 Spathoglottis Orchid from Hawaii 

2 Amaryllis Bulbs—Japanese Strain... 

2 Amaryllis Spreklia. Jacobean Lily. Red 

2 Amaryllis Himolaicus. India Strain 
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GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. _! 
24110 Drake Rd., Farmington, Mich. | 
Enclosed find $. Send me the | 
items checked above at proper time this fall. | 
| understand | am to be completely satisfied 
or my money will be refunded. (Orders of | 
$10.00 or over shipped postpaid; under $10.00 | 
i add 50c for handling. Sorry—no C.O.D.'s.) 
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Sow Seeds Now 
For Early Pansies 


How often 
have you been 
completely dis- 
gusted with the 
full blooming 
but middle-aged 
pansy plants of- 
fered for sale in 
many places? 
They are full of 
bloom but have 
already spent a large part of their 
blooming period. It is difficult to find 
small, young plants just coming into 
bloom. There is no reason why you 
cannot grow your own. 

Pansy seeds should be sown in early 
August to give blooming size plants 
next spring. Buy the best seeds you 
can get for they give better plants, 
larger flowers and better colors. Swiss 
Giants are one of the best. They are 
offered as a mixture or in separate 
colors. Maple Leaf is another good 
strain. Many seed companies have 
special strains you may want to try. 
If you have space, try several and see 
for yourself how good each is. 

Pansy seeds will not germinate well 
if the temperatures are up in the 90’s. 
To beat the hot weather sow the seeds 
in a flat or in pots plunged in a flat 
of moist peat and placed in a cool 
cellar until the seeds start to come up. 
Sow seeds in a one-inch layer of equal 
parts sand and peat. Put this on top 
of soil, sand and peat that has been 
sifted through a %4-inch screen. Cover 
the seeds ¥g-inch with the sand and 
peat. Put a piece of plastic over the 
seeds until the first come up. Then 
move to a cold frame where they can 
be shaded with cheese cloth or plastic 
fly screen for a few weeks until they 
are all up and growing. 

In early September transplant seed- 
lings to a cold frame if possible. It is 


eostern states 
of Mid-America 
by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


better than an open bed. Set plants 
four inches apart. The soil should be 
at least half peat to get the best root 
growth possible. Water with soluble 
fertilizer. 

When freezing weather comes, 
cover the seedlings with an inch of 
straw or a ¥2- or Y%4-inch thick fiber 
glass batting. Put a sash over the 
frame for the winter if possible, al- 
though it is not absolutely necessary. 
These seedlings should start blooming 
in the frame about the time crocus 
are in bloom. They may be trans- 
planted any time after that. 

When you are sowing pansy seeds 
try some hardy flowers at the same 
time. The small seedlings can be trans- 
planted from the seed bed to a frame 
in September and carried over winter 
under a sash. They will keep growi 
until the temperatures get down int 
the 20’s. Then cover them with straw 
or fiber glass so they do not heave, 


(Please turn to page 6) 


Measuring Pail 


In the kitchen measuring cups are 
very handy. So why not a measuring 
pail in the garden? It comes in handy 
for mixing garden sprays and liquid 
fertilizer. 


Measure out an exact gallon of water 
and mark the spot both inside and out- 
side the pail. Nail polish or waterproof 
paint is ideal for this purpose. Then re- 
peat for any other amounts needed. 

This measuring bucket is so usef 
your neighbors will be borrowing it. 

Alan W. Farrant 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB 


The Rockwells’ NEW Com- The Best Loved Trees of 


OF THESE VALUABLE, 
TIMELY GARDEN BOOKS 


Plant Propagation in Pic- 


All About House Plants 


$42.20 


in pub- editions 


when you join the American Garden Guild 
Book Club and agree to buy as few as four 
selections in the next 24 months 


SPIR OS 


MODERN 


Modern Shrubs —E. H. M. 


Complete Book of Bulbs 





plete Book of Flower Ar- 
rangement. Completely re- 
written and enlarged—with 
92 reproductions in full 
color and more than 150 
photographs and diagrams. 
Publisher's edition $5.95 


America — Robert 8S. Lem- 
mon. Full descriptions and 
most striking characteris- 
tics of 59 trees. 293 mag- 
nificent photos show entire 
year’s cycle for each tree. 
Publisher's edition $3.50 


tures—Montague Free. 380 
vivid photos and informa- 
tive reading show you how 
to increase your favorite 
plants by cutting, grafting, 
layering, rooting, ete. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $4.95 


Montague Free. The most 
authoritative book on in- 
door gardening! All about 
selection, care, cultivation 
of 1,000 species. 329 pages, 
160 pictures, 27 in_ color. 
Publisher's edition $3.95 


Cox and P. A. Cox. Favor- 
ite shrubs for all gardens 
—a guide to planting, soil, 
shelter, feeding, pruning, 
thinning, propagation. 15 
lists of shrubs for various 
situations. Pub. ed. $6.25 


Rockwell & Grayson. Most 
comprehensive book on 
bulbs ever published! 
Everything about cultiva- 
tion and propagation of 
100 species. 118 photos, 31 
in color! Pub. ed. $5.95 


Designs for Outdoor Living 
—John Burton Brimer. 


Taylor’s Garden Guide 


Norman Taylor. 6 famous 


Easy Ways to a Beautiful 
Garden — Ruth Gannon. 


The Flower Family Album. 
Track down‘‘family groups”’ 


The Rockwells’ Complete 
Book of Roses. Two famous Ed. by F 


10,000 Garden Questions 
F. Rockwell. 





How to build everything 
from a trellis to a terrace 
—fences, walks, pools, bird 
houses, furniture, walls, 
gates, etc. Over 400 pages, 
230 pictures. Pub. ed. $3.95 


books in one! Everything 
you want to know about 
flowers, fruits, herbs, col- 
or, ete. 509 pages, lavishly 
illustrated with photos and 
drawings. Pub, ed. $5.95 


How to get most results 
with least expense; how, 
when and where to plant 
for best showing. Photos 
and plans for beds, bor- 
ders, etc. Pub. ed. $5.00 


of flowers, vegetables and 
weeds through 458 illus- 
trations keyed to make 
identification quick and 
easy. Large 714” x 1042” 
Publisher's edition $3.00 


experts bring you the latest 
information on the care 
and culture of roses of 
every type. 140 illustra- 
tions, 44 in color. Publish- 
er’s edition $5.95 


New revised edition! 2 big 
volumes. 20 experts answer 
your questions about flow- 
ers, pests, lawns, etc. Near- 
ly 1,400 pages, 400 illus. 
Publisher's edition $5.95 


Ce ncn en a 222 ELS V2 V2 SE SSIs 


The Home Gardeners Book Club! 


HOOSE ANY TWO of the beautiful 
and useful garden books on this 
Page — new volumes by outstanding au- 
thorities — for less than the price of 
one! With this big money-saving offer is 
included FREE membership in the 
American Garden Guild Book Club—the 
Club that brings you the garden books 
you need—at special low members’ prices! 

Selections by Famous Garden Editors 
The American Garden Guild Book Club 
offers you the best newly-published 
books in all fields of gardening—selected 
by an editorial panel of famous experts, 
including Montague Free, former Horti- 
culturist for the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 

» and F, F. Rockwell, well-known 
gardening authority. 

Club selections are beautifully printed 
and bound, profusely illustrated, often 
with full-color photos and paintings by 
famous horticultural artists. Yet they 
come to you at an average saving of 20% 
from the price of publishers’ editions. 
Selections are of permanent value and 
Cover the entire range of gardeners’ in- 
terests—flowers, fruits, trees, vegetables, 
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shrubs, house plants, birds, wild flowers, 
landscaping, garden planning, building, 
and care. But you buy only the books 
you want! And you don’t have to take 
one every month. As few as 4 books in 
24 months — yes, only 4 books during 
your first two years as a member — are 
all you agree to purchase. 


You Receive Free Bonus Books 


With every fourth book you select, the 
Club sends you — absolutely FREE — 
a brand-new garden book of special 
value and interest, usually worth $3.00 
or more! These free bonus books repre- 
sent big extra savings for you. 

Send No Money—Mail Coupon Now! 
We will send you any two books you 
choose from this page — value $6.50 to 
$12.20 in publishers’ editions — and you 
will be billed only $1.00 (plus a small 
shipping charge). Thereafter, you will 
receive regularly the Club’s Bulletin, 
which describes forthcoming selections. 


American Garden Guild Book Club, 
Garden City, New York. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, Dept. FL-8, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once the two books 
checked below—and bill me ONLY $1 FOR BOTH, plus shipping. 


(CTaylor’s Garden Guide (11) 
(10,000 Garden Questions (29) 
(Modern Shrubs (32) 

(Best Loved Trees of America (34) 


CJ Easy Ways to a Beautiful 


(All About House Plants (200) 
(Complete Book of Bulbs (202) 
(Designs for Outdoor Living (211) 
(Flower Family Album (213) 
(The Rockwells’ Book of Roses (58) [() Plant Propagation in Pictures (220) 
() Rockwells’ New Complete Book 


Garden (59) 


Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Club selections. I will notify you in 
advance if I do not wish the following month’s selection. I am not 
obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of membership. 
I pay nothing except the special member’s price of each selection 
I accept (plus a small shipping charge) — and with every fourth 
selection, I am to receive a FREE Bonus Book. 


Offer slightly different in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada only. H-32 


of Flower Arrangement (239) 


NO-RISK 
GUARANTEE: 


If not delighted, 
return both books 
in 7 days and 
membership will 
be cancelled. 


(Please Print) 
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” 
FUL HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE iMustrated instruc- 
tions. Tells HOW TO START. Expioins everything you need 
to know about growing Cottleyos, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 
glossums ond others. Many Orchids GROW 

WITHOUT SOIL, get food from the air. In- 

structions include reo! BLOOMING-SIZE 

ORCHID PLANT. FREE—full detoils ond 3- 

months Subscription to “Orchidion,” the “show- 

how” publicotion for home Orchid growers. 


Write Today! Tropical Flowerland, Dept.188, 100S.Vermont, Los Angeles 4, Cal 


Remember Your Zone Number! 


If you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 
you are writing letters, sending orders or 
renewing FLOWER & GARDEN .. . 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 


543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Missouri 


x 


SPRAY ORCHIDS IN BUD 


Beautiful fall-blooming Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis plants with spikes. 
Light & dark lavender flowers 
Free growing instructions. Sent properly potted and ready 
to bloom for you. Flowers last several weeks. 
Shipped only Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
Regular price $8.95 each) From this ad: 
plant, either variety $6.95 postpaid 
2 phenta, i of each, $11.95 postpaid ‘Walue $18.90) 
Catalog of orchids and tropical foliage 25c 


RED PASSION VINE — $2.98 
(Passiflora coccinea) 
NEW MDu:scovery — Brilliant scarlet flowers. 
potted 3” — Growing instructions. 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P.O. Box 537-FGA Boynton Beach, Florida 


piste THEM ALIVE AN ane peaneRt 


Properly 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open ends 
give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No jaws or 
springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 205-T Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 


Name 
Address 


TOUGH JOBS 


go six times faster with... 


the Jari 


“MONARCH” 
Sickle Bar 


Compact, its 36” bar 
glides through thick 
grass, weeds and saplings. 
Write today for full details 
and your dealer’s name. 


Jari Products, Inc. 
2938 Pillsbury Ave. 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Dept. 6013 


East 
(Continued from page 4) 
It is the shade under the sash that 
counts. 

If you have trouble with slugs, 
scatter one of the prepared slug baits 
around the frames when you put in 
the seedlings. Repeat this again in 
October so they do not feed during 
warm spells over winter. If sow bugs 
are a problem, dust with chlordane. 
For mice that may move in, especially 
if you use straw as a mulch, set a few 
mouse traps baited with peanut but- 
ter. 


Daffodil Varieties 
for the South 


My BEST sug- 
gestion for an 
August day is to 
relax comforta- 72Z 
bly by the lily 
pool with a tall 
cool drink. This 
relaxing time 
can be used to 
look with critical 
eyes at the gar- 
den, make notes and peruse catalogs, 
especially bulb catalogs. 

No bulb is more rewarding than 
the daffodils, not only for their beauty, 
but because they bloom early when 
their colors are so welcome. The large 
cupped, triandrus, cyclamineus, ta- 
zetta and jonquil types all are happy 
in the South, returning each spring to 
delight us if they are planted in a 
well drained location. By planting 
some of the older tazettas you can 
have daffodil blooms from November 
until the last of April. The tallest of 
jonquillas is “Trevithian,’ having three 
or four flowers of bright yellow good 
size blooms to a stem, with shallow 
cups. This bordered with blue milla 
(Triteleia violacea) is lovely. Milla is 


For the 
mid-southern states 
of Mid-America 


by 
Kitty Simpson 


Louisiana 


| a tiny bulb costing around three dol- 


lars a hundred. It may be grown as 
a border, in grass or in starry swatches. 
The blooms are over an inch across, 
fragrant although the bruised foliage 
has an onion odor. It will grow in 
shade or sun and is not particular as 
to soil. Uniflora is the white variety 
of Triteleia. 

Of the large cupped daffodils, some 
good ones are ‘John Evelyn, with 
white petals and frilled yellow cup; 
‘Duke of Windsor,’ with white over- 
lapping petals and a broad flat yel- 
low cup; ‘Dick Wellband,’ with white 


th 


Milla (Triteleia violacea) 


petals and orange-red cup; and ‘Ha- 
des,’ with creamy white petals and 
large cherry-red cup. In the triandrus 
division are “Thalia,’ with three and 
four delicate white blooms to a stem; 
‘Moonshine,’ similar and earlier; ‘Shot 
Silk,’ exquisite with creamy white 
star-shaped blooms. 

In the cyclamineus class of exqui- 
site smaller daffodils, mostly with re- 
flexed petals, good ones are ‘Beryl/ 
with wider leaves than most daffs, 
and one that changes color gracefully 
as the blooms age; ‘February Gold, 
golden with reflexing petals, always 
blooming by February first; and 
‘March Sunshine,’ similar, blooming 
March 1. 

The pink daffodils are not too ex- 
pensive. ‘Menton,’ with white petals 
and apricot pink cup; ‘Pink Rim, 
with white petals and the soft yellow 
cup rimmed with pink; ‘Toscanini, 
with broad overlapping petals of 
white with ivory white crown banded 
with apricot pink; ‘Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house,’ with pink crown with white 
petals, are all good kinds. Border a 
bed of pink daffs with delft blue hya- 
cinths for a delightful scene. 

Daffodils should be planted as soon 
as received, but hyacinths are better 
refrigerated for a month before plant- 
ing. Tulips too should be refrigerated 
until December or even January. 

In the South, we may have sweet 
pea blooms for Christmas if they are 
planted this month. Get the early 
flowering variety of seed. A sunny 
location (preferably where they have 
not been planted before) is best. Dig, 
fertilize, and add a little lime. Sow 
inoculated seed in a trench five or six 
inches deep. Cover the seeds lightly 
and pull the soil to them as they grow. 
As soon as they are up provide sup- 
port for them to climb on. Plant seeds 
of favorite perennials now in shaded 
seedbeds. Seed of columbines, foxglove 
(digitalis), canterbury bells, Shasta 
daisies and many others may be 
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planted and transferred to the garden 
when they are large enough this fall. 
If planting dephiniums, freeze the 
seed for a week or ten days before 
planting. We can grow these beauti- 
fully but they must be used as an- 
nuals for our hot summers do them in. 

Be sure camellias and azaleas are 
well watered for they are forming 
buds and need water badly. 

The past winter was the coldest 
and hardest we have had for many 
years. I am happy to report that my 
collection of old tea roses came 
through with no harm. They have 
bloomed magnificently, and still are. 


Good Practices 
For Summer’s End 


New lawns 
start best here in 
the cool, late 
summer period. 
The lawn is a 
permanent car- 
pet for your out- 
door area. Pro- 
vide good surface 
and sub-surface 
drainage and 
adequate organic matter and fertility. 

Bluegrasses should be the backbone 
of good lawn mixtures for the west. 
Price-wise they may seem expensive, 
but on a seed for seed basis you often 
get more for your money. 

Don’t let up on weed control. A 
few weeds allowed to go to seed will 
infest your whole garden for next 
year. Some weeds produce millions of 
seeds per plant. The same precautions 
hold for diseases and insects too. If 
you allow them to build up late in 
summer, they might spell trouble an- 
other year. Don’t give them a chance. 

Avoid using too much fertilizer now 
especially around perennial plants— 
and particularly around trees and 
shrubs. Nitrogen is especially harmful 
since it causes too much succulent 
growth when plants should be pre- 
paring for winter. Preparation for 
winter means for herbaceous peren- 
nials the storing of food in their bulb, 
tuber or root structures. Woody plants 
will be producing starches and sugars 
and localizing these in permanent tis- 
sues such as branches and roots. 

Too much watering at this time of 
year has the sarne effect of producing 
succulent tissues at the expense of 
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stored foods for next season. Avoid 
overwatering. On the other hand, do 
not let the plants dry out entirely. 
Give only enough water to prevent 
wilting. Late summer pruning is not 
advised either, because it stimulates 
new growth that fails to mature. 

Saving your own garden seed may 
not always be desirable. Many vege- 
tables and flowers do not come the 
next year from saved seed unless cer- 
tain precautions are taken. Some ex- 
ceptions are most peas, beans and 
self-pollinated tomatoes. F, hybrid va- 
rieties definitely will not come true the 
next year. In the case of many flowers, 
the gardener may not care if they 
come true or not. But if you do care, 
better leave the seed growing to the 
specialist. After all, the cost of seed 
is usually small compared with the 
over-all expense of a garden. A few 
gardeners enjoy developing their own 
new varieties. In such cases they must 
save and grow their own seed. 

There are many planting jobs to be 
done now. This is an ideal time to 
plant Madonna lily bulbs. This lily 
species requires shallower planting 
than most. Wait another month, until 
the tops have matured more, before 
transplanting other species of lilies. 
Mid-September is a good time to do 
it here. I am referring to the true 
lilies, genus Lilium. Many plants com- 
monly called lilies have cultural re- 
quirements quite different from the 
true Lilium species. Gardeners of the 
west region will find many varieties of 
Lilium to be hardy here. 

Oriental poppies can also be trans- 
planted now. If you haven’t yet trans- 
planted your Dutch bulbs, August is 
a good time to do it, although the job 
can be carried on into September. 
They usually establish better, how- 
ever, if transplanted during late sum- 
mer. 

The gladiolus responds to good wa- 
tering throughout the growing season. 
Continuing to water until near the 
end of the growing season helps de- 
velop good sized corms and cormels. 
Plenty of water also helps develop 
good stem length and quality flowers. 

August and September are months 
of county fairs and garden club flower 
shows. Gather up the produce of your 
garden and compete in a friendly way 
with other exhibitors in your com- 
munity. Selecting vegetables, flowers 
and fruits for exhibition gives you 
practice in recognizing quality in your 
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Beautiful Orchid-Like 
Flowers—3 Exquisite Colors 


(Offer Limited — One to a Family) 


You'll marvel how closely these gorgeous 
Dutch Iris resemble expensive orchids. 
Make wonderful corsages, bouquets and 
arrangements. You receive 2 bulbs each of 
blue, white, and golden yellow. 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 


We import them direct from Holland. 
They are the finest variety—ordinarily sell 
for 3 to 4 times as much. Send for yours 
now! 


Will be shipped direct to you at 


proper planting time. 
FR E E: Full color Fall Planting Guide illustrat- 

: * ing many beautiful tulips and other 
Spring-flowering bulbs; roses; perennials and house 
plants. Write to: 


EARL MAY SEED CO. sncnsnaoan, tows 





Here’s How To Tell When 
Your Subscription EXPIRES 





Month Code Last digit 
lthru9 identifies 
(Jan. thru year, 1 
Sept.) OND (61), 2 (62) 
(Oct., Nov., Dec.) etc. 


Whenever you write us, please refer 
to your subscription code number. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


King of perennials for brilliant garden 
display. Easiest culture. 
Select any 5 for $4.00; all 
10 for $7.50 ppd. 


CRIMSON POMPON—Fully double blood red 
CURTIS GIANT FLAME—Huge biazing scarlet 
ENCHANTRESS—Unique lavender pink 
GLOWING ROSE—Striking bright rose 

HELEN ELIZABETH—Lovely shell pink 
RIDGEWOOD BEAUTY—Ruffled Geranium pink 
SALMON CLOW—Huge double salmon orange 
SALOME—Very fine large cameo pink 
TOREADOR—AMassive deep scarlet red 
VONDER CLOTZ—Lovely satiny white 


FREE CATALOG —Poppies, Iris, 
Daylilies, and hundreds of other 
fine Perennials 


E. 101 Sharp Ave., Box A-80, Seckane 2, Wash. 
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YOUR LAWN STAYS GREEN DESPITE HEAT 
& DROUGHT — CHOKES OUT CRABGRASS 


Zoysia Plug-in Grass Guaranteed .. . Grows Where Grass 
Seed Fails! More Than 30 Million Plugs Sold! 


Plug In Amazoy Zoysia 
Grass and Watch It Spread 
Into a Beautiful, Velvety 
Lawn! Thrilling to Watch! 


1. No waste, no sod to cut, no 
seed failure. Comes in plugs 
of specially grown living grass 
that assure rapid, sure growth. 


. Just set pre-cut plugs into 
holes in ground, like a cork in 
a bottle. (Plant 1 foot apart, 
checkerboard style. Easy plant- 
ing instructions with each 
order.) 


. Each plug takes root, spreads 
to cover planted area with 
thick, beautiful turf. 


Amazing root system grows so 
deep (2-3 feet down) your 
lawn finds and retains its own 
supply of underground water. 
No more ugly brown or bare 
spots in your lawn due to heat, 
drought, etc. 


AN ENDLESS SUPPLY OF 
PLUG TRANSPLANTS 


Amazoy plugs spread, cover planted 
area solidly. You can take 20-25 
plugs per square foot twice a year 
from established grass for trans- 
planting. Plugged area then grows 
over .. . transplant all summer 
long if desired! An endless supply! 


NO OTHER GRASS EVER 
WON SUCH PRAISE 


Plug-In Zoysia Praised By: 
NEWSWEEK, LOOK, FLOWER 
GROWER, POP. GARDENING, 
ORGANIC GARDENING, ETC. 


AMAZOY EXCLUSIVE 
STEP-ON PLUGGER 


Full size, 
FREE 


professional 

type. De- 

veloped and 

with larger offered only 
ORDERS. by Amazoy. 
Not available 
elsewhere at 
any price. Saves bending, time, 

work in planting or transplanting. 

Cuts away competing growth as it digs 
hole for plugs. Gives fast, sure growth! 


Dept. 351, ZOYSIA FARMS 


602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lll. 
80 Boylston St. ., Boston 16, assy 


@ Plant It Now—Zoysia Likes It Hot! 


@ Meyer Z-52 “Plug-in” Zoysia grass was 
perfected by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
. - - Approved by U. S. Golf Assn. 


@ % Less Mowing ... %4 Less Care 


@ Laughs At Water Bans . . . has survived 
weeks in blistering heat without water. 


@ Resists Fungus, Insects, Diseases, Blight 
@ Permanent, A True Perennial Grass 

@ Stays Weed-Free All Summer Long 

@ Perfect For Problem Areas 


MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn grass 
that produces a solid turf practically carefree and 
weed-free all summer long. Remember, Meyer 
Z-52 Zoysia Grass was perfected by U. S. Govt. 
turf experts ... it HAS to be good! So deep rooted 
that once established it goes weeks & stays beauti- 
ful without watering, whether due to water bans 
or your absence. Needs 74 less mowing. Costs you 
less because plugs spread above and below ground 
into even, deep-green turf more upkeep-free than 
you ever dreamed possible. 

So thick & rich, insects, fungus, disease can’t 
live in it. Never needs re-seeding. Won’t winter 
kill. Goes off green color after killing frosts: re- 
gains fresh greenness every Spring—‘rue peren- 
nial! Has survived winter 30° below 0. Once estab- 
lished it ends summer-long campaigns against 
weeds with costly weed killers; cuts fertilizer costs 
- - + grows so thick and hardy it drives out dande- 
lions, CRABGRASS, and old grass. 300,000 buyers 
of Zoysia Grass can’t be wrong! Order now, and 
when other lawns burn out, or turn patchy, brown, 
ugly . . . your Amazoy lawn will be lush, green, 
lovely—the pride of your neighborhood! 

GUARANTEED TO GROW IN ANY SOIL! 
Amazoy grows in good soil, bad soil . . . even rocky, hilly 
soil and salty, sandy beach areas! Resists erosion. Planted 
= Racing Turf Courses . . . takes punishment of pounding 

ho-ses springs back into beautiful green carpet of grass. 
You CAN’T LOSE WITH AMAZOY . EVERY PLUG 
GUARANTEED TO GROW WITHIN 45 DAYS OR RE- 
PLACED AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE! Forget that 
ordinary lawn that turns to hay every year . .. costly, 
annoying, backbreaking. Start your AMAZOY lawn now! 


Immediate Delivery—You Can’t Lose! 


100 100 L: 300 Li 1,100 Large 
Pre-Cut Pre-Cut Plugs Pre-Cut Plugs Pre-Cut Plugs 
Plugs & Plugger & Plugger & Plugger 


$695 $4045 $4775 $3995 


r 
Dept. 351, 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ZOYSIA FARMS 


Please ship the following order of Amazoy Meyer Z-52. 
All plugs cut from ground to your order. 
100 (10 100 PLUGS (1) 300 PLUCS | 
PLUGS $6.95 & PLUCCER & PLUGCER 


(1 FULL SIZE 

PLUGGER $4.95 $10.45 $17.75 
HOW ORDERS ARE SHIPPED: If you live East of 
the Miss. River, add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 
West of Miss. River, add $2.25 per 100 plugs and we | 
pay all shipping. Otherwise we ship your order Express 
Charges Colle 

| 0 1,100 PLUGS & PLUGGCER (F.0.B. BALTO.) $39.95 


| I enclose Cj check ( Money order 


garden products. Select garden pro- 
duce for quality, maturity, uniform 
size and type, and make sure it is free 
from disease and insect blemishes. 


Fall Topics for 
New Home Owners 


AUGUST is va- 
cation month. 
Work in the gar- 
den is more tran- 
sitional than 
specific. How- 
ever, there are  otes 
some important of Mid-America 
chores to be by 
done. Many new Sees Rucker 
homes are often of aidan 
completed in August and people mov- 
ing in have the problem of beginning 
a new garden. For the new home 
owner, a survey of the kinds of plants 
used and their importance should be 
considered. The lawn is the most im- 
portant, because it covers and holds 
the soil. It provides a setting for the 
garden. So a new lawn comes first. 
August is one of the best times of the 
year to begin a lawn. 

Second in importance are trees. 
Place trees so they will modify the 
temperatures and winds. Actual plant- 
ing of trees now will be limited to 
small sizes and container grown plants, 
but planning for them should be done 
now, and the locations staked out. Dig 
the holes and prepare the soil for 
planting trees at the proper time. 

Shrubs are third in importance. 
These are normally used close to the 
house and help blend the house to 
the site. Flowers or plants used for 
seasonal color are fourth in impor- 
tance. Their effect is of short dura- 
tion. Annual flowers make up a large 
portion of this group. For the new 
home owner who gets a late start, 
grass and flowers may be the only 
plants that can be started. 


New Lawn Tips 


On a new lawn, soil preparation is 
most important. All grades should be 
worked out to insure proper drainage. 
Drainage water can damage grades, 
and constant repairs may be necessary 
until the sod is established. These 
washes can be checked by making 
retards of block sod that tend to slow 
down the flow of water. After the 
grades are established and the soil is 
smoothed, a top dressing of garden 
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joam, if available, can be spread over 
the area before planting seed. By 
careful attention a good lawn can be 
established in six weeks. 

Bermuda grass is the tried and 
proven grass for our area. To get 
good coverage seed should be planted 
at two pounds per 1,000 square feet. 
Cover very lightly to prevent rotting. 
A light rolling to pack the soil around 
the seed will hasten germination. The 
surface of the soil should be kept 
moist by light watering. The real 
danger of grass seedlings dying is by 
drying out. As soon as the plants de- 
velop runners, light liquid feedings 
can be started. Begin mowing soon 
to hasten spreading and development 
of turf. The turf will cut down on 
tracking in of mud and dirt into the 
house. Nothing gives more beauty 
than a well kept lawn. August is the 
last month when new bermuda lawns 
should be started. 

For established lawns, check for in- 
sects. Two common ones are army 
worms, which can devour the top 
growth of a lawn in a few hours, 
and grubs, larvae of June beetles, 
which attack the root system and de- 
stroy it. Both are controlled by chlor- 
dane. Follow directions on container. 
Mid-August is the last time to fer- 
tilize the lawn to stimulate growth. 
After this, let the lawn harden off in 
preparation for winter. Soft, succulent 
growth is easily killed with long-lasting 
effects if such growth is encouraged 
late in the season. 


Other Plants 


Keep faded blooms removed to pre- 
vent formation of seeds and prolong 
the bloom. Plant zinnias and mari- 
golds for late color. Petunias may be 
pinched or pruned to encourage sec- 
ond growth and a new crop of flowers. 
Seeds for perennials may be planted 
in protected areas for next year’s crop 
of plants. Transplanting of iris, pe- 
onies, and daylilies may be continued. 
Chrysanthemum buds should be set 
by now, so avoid pinching too severely 
as bloom wood will be removed. Plant 
pansy seeds and have plants ready for 
planting in permanent locations by 
early fall. Madonna lilies may be 
transplanted now. 

Later this month preparation for 
the fall vegetable garden should be 
started. Check on rock garden plants 
for overcrowded conditions. Orders 
for spring flowering bulbs should be 
placed early to avoid disappointment. 
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No Vacation for 
Weeds and Bugs 


WITH THE 
passing of Au- 
gust, summer 
here is practi- 
cally over. Many 
gardeners are 
vacationing this 
month, so we 
Northerners like 
to make garden- 
ing as easy as 
possible at this time. 

There must not be any let-up in 
weeding, watering and keeping the 
garden clean; pest control must be 
continued. These matters cannot be 
ignored without often disastrous re- 
sults. Before leaving on a vacation be 
sure that the plants are free of insects 
and disease, and spray or dust just 
before departing. If you are going to 
be gone for more than two weeks, 
have someone spray or dust during 
your absence. Have the necessary in- 
secticides and fungicides on hand with 
equipment that is in good working 
condition. 

Roses, particularly, must be 
sprayed or dusted once a week and 
after every rain. Neglected plants that 
become infected with black spot and 
mildew will lose their leaves and be 
susceptible to winter injury. Leafless 
plants will sprout again and even 
bloom again in late summer but too 
much of their stored resources will be 
needlessly used up. Don’t grow roses 
if you cannot give them regular care. 
Arrange for someone else to do the 
spraying, dusting or watering if you 
are to be away. 

Garden mums will flower poorly if 
they get too dry at this time when 
they are coming into bud. Their water 
requirements now are greater than at 
any other time. Aphids, leaf hoppers 
and spotted cucumber beetles plague 
this plant in late summer and when 
flowers are developing. Use mala- 
thion, chlordane, nicotine or DDT 
spray or dust to control these pests. 

This is the best time here to plant 
or transplant lily-of-the-valley and 
bleeding heart. Both of these beauti- 
ful spring flowering hardy perennials 
can be moved now without much dis- 
turbance or ‘transplanting shock be- 
cause they have completed their 
growth and their roots will not have 





For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


by 
Robert A. Phillips 


University 
of Minnesota 


(Please turn page $) 


LOVE THOSE LILIES! 


De Graaff’s finest hybrids, stunning 
varieties, sure performers, in all cli- 
mates. Each is different in color and 
type. Big first year flowering size 
bulbs. Each variety packed separately 
— Complete planting instructions. 


<P} ROYAL GOLD _ (ne Golden 


Regal). Big, free fi ing beauty. 
CURL Pitadinenat nvorid visor: Gor 
” geous perfection. 
Y 
re Vivid nasturtium-red. 
GOLDEN CHALICE _+...1 


LG 
ZY yellow with upright blooms. De- 
/ & 


ENCHANTMENT _ scoct brit- 


liant of all lilies. A rapid propa- 
gator. Enormous flower clusters, 


lightful in arrangements. Stun- 
ning in gardens. Free flowering. 


We ship one each of all three 
(a $3.50 catalog value) 


49 
a dS 


EXTRA! 


We'll add to the above three ONLY 
lilies, one bulb of pink SPE- 
CIOSUM (Rubrum), illus- 00 
strated at top. That's one each 

of four varieties (catalog POST 
value $4.75) PAID 


Our big full color lily book offering over 200 
of the world’s finest lilies, FREE with either 
of the above offers. 


For catalog ONLY send 25¢ in coin. 


| Co Please send me the 3 gorgeous lilies @ $1.49. 
] CLAdd the extra pink SPECIOSUM @ $2 total cost. 
| Enclosed find: () Cash [) Check [) Money Order 
| 

| NAM 

| appress. 


| city STATE 


[a 


BOX 119, CANBY, OREGON 
9 








HOME-OWNERS 
PRIZE IT! 


BUYS IT! 


Leading turf authorities, scien- 
tists, growers, park superin- 
tendents, golf course grounds- 
keepers. ..all the men who know 
turfgrass best place their stamp 
of approval on MERION, the 
outstanding improved blue- 
grass variety. 

Showplace lawns are 
MERION lawns! Longer 
roots reach down to sub-soil 
moisture. MERION stays 
green in hot weather, vigorous 
in cool. MERION grows 
thicker, spreads faster, crowds 
out weeds and lesser grasses, 
withstands hard usage, is dis- 
ease resistant. MERION 
BLUE is the grass FOR YOU! 


FREE! 


-»» ASK YOUR DEALER. 


New 1960 MERION 
FACTS BOOKLETS 
including helpful hints 
on planting, care and 
maintenance .. . all 
the inside facts on 
MERION. Get them 
today or write to: 


MERION BLUEGRASS ASSOCIATION 
101 Park Ave., New York 17 


to support the top as they are becom- 
ing re-established. There will be no 
interference with their flowering per- 
formance next spring. 

Lily-of-the-valley is a vigorous plant 
when grown in good soil. It spreads 
rapidly and is inclined to make 
crowded masses which eventually de- 
cline in vigor, size, and color of foliage 
and in the number of blooms. Divide 
crowded clumps into individual plants 
containing a leaf or two with strands 
of roots and a “pip” (a small bulb- 
like structure) which actually con- 
tains a flower embryo. These “pips” 
should be spaced six inches apart in 
rich, loamy soil. Lily-of-the-valley 
thrives in deep shade or semi-shade. 
In sunny locations the foliage burns 
in early summer before the plant ma- 
tures and stores enough food to sup- 
port the development of “pips.” 

Bleeding heart does not require 
dividing. However, if more plants are 
wanted, bleeding heart can be divided 
now when the foliage is beginning to 
deteriorate indicating the end of its 
growth and the start of the resting 
period. It does well in sun or shade 
but stays green and in good condition 
longer when not exposed to full sun 
all day. 

Beginning about the middle of this 
month the weather usually is favor- 
able for starting a new lawn. One of 
the advantages of starting a lawn now 
instead of in spring is that there is 
little competition with weeds. Also 
apply fertilizer now on established 
lawns. 

Evergreens can be transplanted suc- 
cessfully in August. Their growth has 
now matured and hardened. 

Madonna lily, autumn crocus and 
colchicum bulbs are often offered for 
sale by florists, nurserymen and gar- 
den store operators this month. The 


lilies will flower next year; the others 
this fall. 


Two August Pests— 
One Weed, One Bug 


BOXELDER 
trees often are 
heavily infested 
with boxelder vt 
bugs here at this 


season. The 
young are wing- 
less and are 
bright red. The 
adults, which are 
about one-half 


For the 

heart of 

Mid-America 

by 

Stanley R. McLane 
landscape Supervisor 
Country Club District 
Kansas City, Missouri 


inch long, are winged and black with 


narrow reddish lines. These bugs have 
sucking mouth parts and feed by ex. 
tracting the sap from boxelder leaves 
and seed “pods.” They breed on the 
seed-bearing trees and apparently 
avoid the male trees. In the spring, 
over-wintering adults lay their eggs in 
crevices of the boxelders. The eggs 
usually hatch in June and the nymphs 
feed until fall when they become 
winged adults. 

We are usually not concerned by 
the slight damage these pests do to 
boxelder trees, especially since this 
species of maple is considered move or 
less of a weed in our region. 

But as the insects mature they leave 
the trees and seek shelter around 
buildings where they may safely spend 
the winter. It is at this time that the 
bugs irk us to action, since they sneak 
into the house and cause some of the 
weaker sex to shudder. It is comforé- 
ing to know that this pest does not 
feed on curtains or other furnishings 
and will not bite or sting the house- 
holder. 

Boxelder bugs are tough to control. 
Nurserymen should propagate box- 
elders only from male trees and not 
from seeds or female trees. I know 
of several cases where owners got rid 
of the bugs by chopping down the 
host boxelder tree. 

Another control for these bugs is 
to spray the infested trees in early 
summer. An effective spray can be 
prepared by using three pints of 15 
per cent dieldrin to 50 gallons of 
water or two pints of 45 per cent 
chlordane in each 50 gallons of water 
or three pints of 40 per cent nicotine 
sulfate to 50 gallons of water to which 
has been added one-half gallon of 
summer spray oil which will act as 
a spreader and sticker to increase the 
effectiveness of the nicotine. Spray 
the tree until all parts are wet. 

Frequently when boxelder bugs fin- 
ish feeding on the trees, they will 
gather in masses at the base of trees 
or around foundation walls. Wet the 
masses of bugs with two pints of 15 
per cent dieldrin to eight gallons of 
water or one gallon of 45 per cent 
chlordane to nine gallons of water. 
These sprays are much stronger than 
those used on the trees, but the adults 
are tougher to kill than the nymphs. 

If the bugs are allowed to hiber- 
nate, they will come out on warm 
days of winter and be found making 
themselves comfortable in the house. 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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Yes! From the greatest gardening 
nation on earth — England — comes 
a fantastic discovery! Developed by 
Britain’s leading gardener — winner 
of the famed Victoria Medal for horti- 
culture! Already used today by OVER 
THREE MILLION British gardeners! 
And now released to you — through 
this advertisement only — to try in 
your own garden WITHOUT RISK- 
ING A PENNY! 


Think of it! Here is a gardening 
development that almost defies belief ! 
It is a CONCENTRATED GROWTH 
FORMULA, prepared in the form of 
tiny pellets! It costs only pennies per 
treatment! And even a child can drop 
them in the ground in as little as ten 
seconds. 


But once these tiny pellets are 
placed near the roots of your starved 
plants, they perform a scientific mir- 
acle that has been every gardener’s 
dream for centuries! They SLOWLY 

- AUTOMATICALLY feed your 
plants the life-giving nutrients they 
need—CONCENTRATED RIGHT AT 
THE ROOTS OF THESE PLANTS— 
POURING LIFE-GIVING ENERGY 
INTO THE VERY HEART OF 
THOSE PLANTS — DAY AFTER 
DAY — THROUGH EVERY VITAL 
STAGE OF THEIR GROWTH! 


Just picture this breathtaking 
scene to yourself. The first result you 
will notice — almost immediately — 
is that these amazing English pellets 
give your plants a tremendous new 
burst of growth! Whether your plants 
are new or old — they send out dozens 
of hidden shoots and buds! Some of 
your plants may actually DOUBLE 
in height and breadth in the very first 
month ! 


But this is just the beginning! 
Within one or two short weeks — 
without you even touching your plant 
these amazing pellets AUTOMATI- 
CALLY aid your plant in the second 
vital stages of its growth! Automati- 
cally — still more wonder-working 
nutrients enter into every cell of your 
plants’ bodies — fill those cells with 
health and strength and sturdiness 
and wonderful new resistance to dis- 





PRICE SLASH! 
NOW ONLY *1 


These Magic English Pellets—called 
FRED STREETER’S PLANT 
GROWTH TABLETS — have sold by 
the thousands for $2.98 a box of 
144 pellets. But now, because of huge 
mass production only, they are yours 
for $1 plus 25¢ for handling and post- 
age — or $1.98 for a package of 288 
Pellets — a saving of 50c on postage 
alone ! Since only a few pellets are 
required to treat: the average plant, 
this is an investment of only a few 
pennies a plant for the most astound- 
ing beauty you have ever seen! 

And these results are completely 
Quaranteed! Here is what we ask you 
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NOW! FOR ONLY *1 


The British Miracle That Creates 
SUPER PLANTS Piero 

























ease and pests! Great, tall stems stand 
up with military precision! Giant 
buds begin to swell with vigor and 
vitality! Even tired old shrubs that 
you had almost given up for lost — 
begin to straighten out — fatten up 
— send out the young green growth 
that you had never hoped to see again ! 


And then — the most remarkable 
part of all! When these fantastically 
beautiful plants have reached their 
full glorious height and strength, 
simply drop another Magic Pellet next 
to them! These tiny English pellets 
automatically liberate still more won- 
der-working ingredients! These final 
concentrated stimulants pour into 
your roots — carried up through the 
stems and trunks and branches of 
your plants — are finally delivered 
to the great giant flower buds at the 
top of those plants. 


f s A housewife from Kent, England, raises 
Cage «her own vegetables. This cabbage—grown 
" * _@ With Streeter’s Pellets — weighs sixteen 
pounds. She can hardly lift it. But this 


And when those precious ingredi- is the proudest day of her life! _ 


ents reach those ripe buds—THEN 
YOU WILL BE BLINDED BY THE 
EXPLOSION OF COLOR THAT 
GREETS YOU IN YOUR GARDEN! 


PROVEN IN 100,000 
AMERICAN GARDENS 


“Enclosed pictures show sun flower eleven | 
feet high. with a twenty-eight inch flower 
head. I didn’t heed your warning about dwarf 
plants however, and experimented with an 
indoor Rex Begonia. To my surprise and 
amazement of others we saw a Rex-Begonia 
of such monstrous size.’’ 

— G.E.F., San Royal, Calif. | 


Flowers So Beautiful 
You Can Hardly 
Believe Your Eyes! 


Yes! When you follow this Streeter 
plan, you will walk through that gar- 
den as though you were in a dream! 
You will see rose bushes weighed 
down by masses of blossoms, of a rich- 
ness and perfume and color that you 


“"My zinnias grew six feet high, the blooms 
were bigger than tea saucers. I had marigolds 
bigger than teacups, they grew six feet tall; 
everyone came to see them.’”’ 

— Mrs. C.M., Cartersville, Ga. 

“IT never saw anything in my life do so 
much good. I had the most beautiful roses in 
town last summer, and my mums were just 


have never imagined before! You will _ “This squash was 7% inches across, 22% | covered with blooms. I had to pinch them 
walk past solid, blazing rows of chrys- | inches around, and 3% inches thick. I have| back more than usual but they were the talk 
anthemums so thick that you can’t | "¢¥er Seen such a huge squash before — the/ of the town — I sold so many.” 


results were unbelievable.*’ 
— Mrs. 0.D.F., Houston, Texas 
“*Your claims for the Magic English pellets 
are not exaggerated one bit as far as bulbs, 
flowering shrubs and roses are concerned. I 
have not yet tried the pellets on vegetables, 
but would expect the same results. I was 
raised in a nursery and have had corsiderable 
experience with shrubs and roses. Your prod- 
uct is the best fertilizer I have ever used. It **E have no garden now and use your tablets 
is much more economical than liquid or sotid|°Mly for house plants. My African violets 
fertilizers now on the market.’”’ have been a mass of blossoms for months. The 
— C.A.S., Augusta, Kans, | Strawberry plant is growing like a weed, and 
“Enclosing a snapshot of a cabbage I raised a violet which did nothing for a long 

‘ e is developing flower buds now. 

last year with the use of two of your Magic — A.M.R., Buffalo, N.Y 
Pellets, and it weighs twelve pounds. My Pea ee ao es 
roses, snapdragons, flags, tomatoes, dahlias “I am five feet two inches and our gladiolas 
were the largest and most colorful and beau-| towered above me and they were the most 
tiful in the blpck. All the neighbors made a/| beautiful ones I have ever seen, and I know 
path to my flower garden to see what wonders/| what garden beauty is because I am from 
were being formed and my garden was the| Durham, England, and before my father’s 
topic of this block. I shared the pellets with | death he won many trophies in flower shows, 
my friends and their flowers that were almost | but my flowers and tomatoes outdid anything 
dead came to life.” I have ever seen after using your pellets.” 
— Mrs. S.H.D., Nashville, Tenn. — Mrs. J.M., Tiluria, Ala. 


-—— SPECIAL PRICE-SLASH COUPON! -—— 


PURITAN RESEARCH CORP., DEPT. PT-88 
132 West 21st Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Yes! | want to try your magic English pellets entirely at your risk. | am 
enclosing only the sonal bargain price checked below! | understand that | 
am to use these pellets in my home and garden without risking a penny! 

1 must see fantastic new blooming power from every flower, every 
shrub, every vegetable, and every house plant that | treat with these amazing 
English pellets. | must be completely delighted and amazed—or | will simply 
return the empty package to you, and you will send every cent of my pur- 
chase price back. 

(0 Regular size—144 pellets—not $2.98—but only $1 plus 25¢ postage 

and handling. 

(C) Super-economy size—288 pellets—not $4.95—but $1.98 complete. 

You save gn extra 50c on postage and handling charges. 


— Mrs. L.C., St. Charles, Me. 


“‘Two of my rose bushes died all the way 
to the crown—lI put these pellets around them 
and now they came back to life and are grow- 
ing new stems. I also put some pellets around 
in row of hollies and they grew twice their 
size in just one season.”* 

— Mrs. P.P., Shreveport, La. 


even see a leaf in between! You will 
see dahlias, and asters, and gladiolus 
and zinnias so massive, so exquisite, 
so breathtakingly beautiful that you 
hardly believe that they are the same 
plants that you put into the ground. 
And when your neighbors begin to 
pour into your yard—when you watch 
them bend and touch these flowers to 
see if they are real — THEN YOU 
WILL KNOW A FEELING OF GAR- 
DEN ACCOMPLISHMENT AND 
PRIDE THAT YOU MAY NEVER 
HAVE DREAMED OF BEFORE! 








J 


to do, when you receive your Magic 
Pellets next week ! 


Simply place one of these Magic 
Pellets beside each of your hydran- 
geas, zinnias, chrysanthemums, a 
couple beside your roses—any kind of 
flower that you want super-blooms 
any height that you want, super- 
yields! And if you don’t see fantastic 
new growth within just a few short 











weeks . . . If you don’t watch with|| NAME - 

amazement while handfuls of magnif- (please print) 

icent new blossoms burst forth from ADDRESS 

those old plants—then simply return 

the empty package for every cent | city ZONE___ STATE 


of uour money back! You have 


© by Puritan Research Corp. 1960 
nothing to lose! Act TODAY! 
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Heart 
(Continued from page 10) 
Here the campaign consists of hitting 
the culprits with a good pyrethrum 
spray, picking them up with the vac.) 
uum sweeper or simply swatting them. 4 

One of the worst weed pests in | 
Midwest gardens this month is the 
common milkweed vine, known in 
“high weed society” as Gonolobus 
laevis. Only a botanist would call this 
plant milkweed. Its seed pods resem- 
ble the milkweeds, but the sap is not 
milky and the plant acts like a pole 
bean. The dark green alternate heart 
shaped leaves have whitish veins re- 
sembling somewhat the English ivy. 
It is a persistent perennial, reproduc- 
ing from a white taproot system, from 
lateral roots and from seeds. It is 
common in cultivated fields, fence 
rows, roadsides and gardens. It has 
moved into towns and cities and at 
this season becomes conspicuous cov- 
ering the tops of shrubs and ever- 
greens and often bending the plants 
almost to the ground. 

Since it is perennial, with many 
roots below plow depth, it is almost 
as bad a pest as wild morning glories 
or field bindweed. The plant dies 
down in winter but begins new growth 
in the spring. It is a sneaky vine in 
the shrubbery border, as it climbs up 
with its main stem devoid of leaves 
except near the growing tip. It re- 
quires a keen eye to notice these leaf- 
less stems among the shrubbery. If 
the vines are left alone they will grow 
from ten to 20 feet long, produce 
white flowers followed by milkweed- 
like pods. When the pods are mature, 
they split lengthwise on one side and 
free their brown winged seeds with a 
parachute of hairs which float far 
and wide on the wind. 

Control is difficult. Persistent culti- 
vation eventually starves the weed to 
death. Weed killers are not practical 
where the vines are growing on desir- 
able plants. Frequent inspection of 
likely places in the garden and shrub- 
bery should be made and the vines 
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"For eunatié “beauty” “., 
in your garden, try sia ) 
ma unusual tulips. ,. 


¥, 7 Easy to grow 


ETE TULIPS 
5 large bulbs 25¢ 


postpaid 
Here’s an impressive addition to your 
garden—beautiful Darwin tulips so dark 
in color they’re almost black. Extra tall, 
these tulips will grow up to 30 inches 
high, with large, striking blossoms. They 
are easy to grow and sure to 
bloom. They blend beautifully 
with brightly colored tulips. 
Only one offer to a customer, 
please. Order by mail today! 


LTS 


oe PTY ales 


‘cwUunENE 
GURNEY Seed & Nursery Company 
162 Page Street, Yankton, South Dakota 


¢ 

’ 

* Mr. Gurney, please send me the 5 beautiful 
| black tulip bulbs, postpaid. 
! 

' 

' 

' 

' 
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' 

' 

' 
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I'm enclosing 25c 
I'd like your free, full-color catalog too. 


name 
address 


city zone state 
SESERERRERERERRRERERRRRRRRERREee 


GIANT POPPIES 


Finest Oriental Poppies in dazzling new colors. Big husky 
plants at money saving prices. These 6 prize winners are 
among the best varieties available today. 


August Shipment 


BETTY ANN. Finest pure pink. WHIRLWIND, Big clear orange. 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. immense CHEERIO. Beautiful shell pink 
vivid scarlet. Finest red poppy. with cherry red basal spots. 
WHITE QUEEN. Large white WATERMELON. Lovely begonia 
with satin-like finish. rose. A favorite. 


ALL 6 VARIETIES (catalog value $6.05) for only $4.95 
ALL PLANTS LABELED AND SHIPPED POSTPAID 


hdr are fears Box 38-FG8 © BORING, OREGON 
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BFasiititin bre bythe" Wilds” of Miissourt 


‘acked with money-saving offers & advice. 
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Fall Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
AB STERN’S NURSERIES 


120 Geneva, N.Y. 


TODAY! 


LET ME SEND You 
THIS $125 DESK PEN SET 


nee ed 
YOU MANY EASY 
OTe ne 


Make Up To 100x Cash Profit 


with Southern Christmas Cards 

and Gifts; ths newest, most beauti- 

ful Christmas greetings for your friends, your 

family, Fomreelt. It’s easy to maxe $60 to 
$160! You need no experience to make bi 
CASH profits and CASH BONUS wit 

“SO ERN BEAUTY” cards, name-im- 


pulled with as much of the root as 
possible. If the vines are not noticed 
until they have produced pods, care- 
fully remove the vines from smothered 
plants and burn the pods before they 


: a= = eae meer RY Se 
| SourHerN GREETINGS, Dept. A-54 
478 N. Hollywood, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
| Please send FREE Sample Album, pees “—— | 
i samples on approval; also $1.25 Desk Pen Set F 
for prompt action. 
! Name 
i Address 


icy & State | 


printed assortments, imported ceramic gifts, 
gift wraps, and many other money- makers. 
SEND NO MONEY For Sample Kit 
Sent to you on approval. FREE $1.25 Desk 
Pen Set for prompt action, and FREE Sample 
Album. Special fund-raising plan feechavdins 
and organizations. Mail coupon today ! 
SOUTHERN GREETINGS 
476 N. Hollywood, Dept. A-54, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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have opened to scatter their seeds. 
Three insects which I have ob- 
served aiding in control of milkweed 
vine are the common blister beetles, 
yellow aphids and larvae of the mon- 
arch butterfly. More power to them. 
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See these new 
everblooming roses 
in "Living Color”’ 


SUSPENSE Intriguing two-tone 

(Pl. Pat. App. for) 

This newest of the new bi-colored hy- 
brid teas is illustrated in all the incredi- 
ble glory of its brilliant luminous red 
petals, emphasized by the undersides 
of contrasting yellow. Blooms are 
often a full six inches across. A great 
exhibition rose. 


et Your FREE COPY 


i this new catalog, illustrated in “Living Color,” to 
help you choose the finest roses for your garden. It 
will tell you about SUSPENSE, the intriguing two-tone; 
SIMONE, the bewitching lavender; FASCINATING, the 


apricious beauty. 


Taal 
LR Oa ety 
SRM UES 


Corie 
Catalog 


Brilliant true-to-life color 





illustrations, accurate de- 
scriptions and money-saving 
combination offers make the 
Fall, 1960 Star Rose Catalog 

a most important addition 
There is no other hybrid tea rose that 


te your garden libra 
can match the pastel lilac shades of the y ) de 


new Simone. Flamboyant blooms—as H 
big as 6 inches across. A continental 

beauty to add a touch of coquetry 

to your garden. 

FASCINATING Capricious beauty 

(Pl. Pat. App. for) 

Never before have empire yellow petals 

been so boldly splashed with crimson y 

by the brush of nature to produce a ' 
rose which will clamor for attention. A 
front-row multicolor hybrid tea for 
prize-winning rose gardens. 


Star Roses 


STAR ROSES 
West Grove 297, Pa. 


Send me the NEW 1960 Fall Catalog. 
I understand this will be sent FREE, postpaid. 


SIMONE The bewitching lavender 
(Pl. Pat. App. for) 


Name 


Since our fall catalog is printed in a limited edition, we 


“rge you to write for your copy now. 


DON’T DELAY—SEND TODAY 


Address 


City State 


MAIL THIS COUPON OR SEND POSTCARD 


MULTIPLY 


your favorite 
trees, shrubs, 
perennials, 
house plants 


FOR PENNIES 
with 


ROOTONE 


THE PROVEN ROOT-FORMING HORMONE 


Enjoy one of gardening’s greatest thrills! 
Propagate your favorite plants—in- 
doors and out—from “‘slips”’ or cuttings. 
Rootone’s famous formula induces the 
development of roots on a long list of 
cuttings. And you can Rootone-treat 
100 cuttings for less than 9 cents! 


FASTER ROOTING... FOR BEST RESULTS 


i 

Rootone speeds up rooting of cuttings, 
actually increases the number of suc- 
cessful “strikes,” helps develop more 
and stronger roots. Start your own 
“nursery” —a few square feet will pro- 
vide space to start valuable trees, 
shrubs, perennials. Cuttings mature 
faster than you think. 


EASY TO USE 


Rootone is a safe, clean, odorless, ready- 
to-use powder. And it’s so easy! Simply 
take cutting with a sharp knife, dip in 
Rootone, shake off excess, insert in root- 
ing medium. Rootone contains indole 
butyric acid in addition to its hormone 
formula, also carries a fungicide to pro- 
tect against soil borne diseases! 


Available in the 
popular Y%-oz. 
packet only 35c; 
or 2-oz. jor 
only $1.25. 


Roorone 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formeriy American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo. © Niles, Calif. 
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We Have “‘Allies”’ 
In Battle 


IN OUR STRUGGLE with pests in our 
gardens, we may sometimes think that 
all the insects and animals in the world 
are arrayed against us. And, indeed, 
the list of enemy insects is lengthy! 

Yet all is not so bad as it might 
seem. We do have allies among the 
creatures that crawl, hop, run, or fly. 
And, while their assistance is largely 
—if not entirely—for their own ends, 
the net result is the same. Were it not 
for them, the “battle of the bugs” 
might well be hopeless. 

We are all familiar with the care 
the birds give to our trees and growing 
things. (Did you ever watch a rose- 
breasted grosbeak, as it hovered over 
a potato patch, picking the hungry 
beetles from the potato vines?) And 
we may know of the vast amount of 
good that is done by many species of 
ladybugs—both the larval and adult 
stages—in the eating of millions of 
aphids. We also may know that a toad 
in the garden is worth its weight in 
golden rosebuds for the number of 
insects it consumes. 

We are less familiar with some of 
our other helpers. Take the lace-wing 
fly, for instance. This pale green 
(sometimes brownish) creature is even 
a more greedy eater of aphids than 


An ivory-hued crab spider, on the 
althaea blossom, has put an end 
to a generation of cutworms. Here 
in the spider’s clutches is a Gothic 
Dart moth, the adult of the west- 
ern striped cutworm. 


With the Bugs 


BY RALPH AND MILDRED DONAHUE 


the ladybug. In fact, one of its various 
common names is “aphis-lion.” And 
its larva is a regular lion among the 
upended sap-imbibing aphid multi- 
tudes, with an appetite that seemingly 
is limitless. Often it may be seen with 
its back covered by a collection of the 
cast-off skins of its prey; a case, so to 
speak, of adorning itself with the scalps 
of its victims. It is such a blood-thirsty 
creature, in fact, that the female fly 
puts each individual egg she lays, on 
the tip of a stilt-like stalk to keep 
her first-hatched from making a meal 
of the unhatched eggs! 

Then there are the spiders. Every 
garden has them by the hundreds. All 
are beneficial, even the black widow. 
In the case of the last one, though, 
it should not be invited into the gar- 
den, for it is our only really danger- 
ous spider; its bite is not only ex- 
tremely painful, but may be fatal. 

Among the spiders, some think the 
crab spiders are the most interesting. 
They are found among the bright 
petals of many garden flowers, where 
they secrete themselves while awaiting 
visits of nectar-seeking insects. Often 
they wear colors so closely matched 
with the blossom that they can scarcely 
be detected. Some are as gold as the 


Surpassing the ladybug larvae in 
its fondness for aphid steaks, the 
young of the aphis-lion is a dragon 
among the sap-imbibing asphids. 
The aphis-lion is circled on the 


photo. 
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sunflower or goldenrod; some are as 
mauve-pink as certain althaeas; others 
are brown, green, gray, or even rusty 
red. Their “take” is considerable. 

Nor should we omit mention of the 
wasps. The value of these sting-bear- 
ing insects, troublesome as they some- 
times are, is far from small. There is 
a ground-dwelling wasp that, after 
stinging grasshoppers, buries them in 
the ground as food for its larvae. 
There is another wasp that does the 
same to all kinds of caterpillars, in- 
cluding that sneak-thief, the cutworm. 
Even the paper-nest wasp has been 
observed chewing up caterpillars to 
feed young wasps. Also there are the 
millions of tiny parasitic wasps (all 
wasps can be considered more or less 
parasitic) that lay their eggs on and 
in the wiggling, plant-eating “worms.” 
When these eggs hatch, the youngsters 
enter the bodies of their hosts and, 
living on the vitals therein, put an 
end to them. 

The last helper that we mention 
is not the last of the list, by any means, 
nor the least. It is the abundant race 
of tachinid flies, some of which bear 
a superficial resemblance to the com- 
mon housefly. They should be recog- 
nized, and not swatted. The female 
tachinid deposits her eggs on the backs 
of many caterpillars, among them the 
various “hornworms.” Like the young 
of the wasps, the fly larva upon hatch- 
ing moves in and takes over, the result 
being less damage to next year’s plants. 

For our own good, we should get 
acquainted with our “helpers” and, 
giving them their due, spare them 
poison sprays. With the help of these 
allies, we have a better chance to 
win the “battle of the bugs.” 


A young garden toad contemplates a 
large grape-leaf beetle. Because he is 
almost as big as the toad, this beetle has 
nothing to fear from the bright-eyed 
creature. But it should beware larger 
toads! 


Greenhouse 


Join the ever-increasing number of happy gar- 
deners who have said ‘‘Let’s get a Greenhouse”’. 
Then, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
flowers whenever the spirit moves you. You can 
have Camellias for Christmas, rare Orchids by 
the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
your own choosing. 

All through the drab winter months, you can 
garden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
ard seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
and you will reap substantial savings in plant 
and cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 
than pay for itself in a few vears to say nothing 
of pleasure and health benefits you will enjoy. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #38 


LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 


RARE — EXOTIC 
EASY TO GROW 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 


OFFER? 
9 5 ASSORTED 
WINTER-FLOWERING 


CROCUS 100* 


REG. $1.55 PPD. 


Selected from our regular stock of 
the finest imported Holland bulbs, 
these dainty flowers will burst into 
full beauty in earliest spring—lend- 
ing new brilliance to your garden 
long before other blooms appear. 
Especially ideal for naturalizing in 
grass or rock-garden. Every bulb is 
guaranteed to be top size Dutch 
grown, healthy and clean; to be of 
the quality for which P. de Jager & 
Sons are noted. Order your Crocus 
assortment TODAY! 


*Price includes our new 1960 FALL CATALOG 
—100 pages listing over 1100 varieties of the 
finest imported Holland bulbs available . . . 
the most complete catalog published. 


So. Hamilton 17, Mass. 
Canadian Offices: London, Ontario 


The TREE 
PEONY 


Now Exclusive with Vander Pol this 
year! Choice Tree Peonies from the 
collection of the exotic gardens of the 
beautiful Temple Somei Dera. Grown 
for hundreds of years by the monks of 
Somei Dera, only the finest and most 
exotic varieties are perpetuated. 


Now your garden can have plants with 
silk-satin smooth flowers of radiant 
color. These are true garden gems. 


Check box for your plant selection 


flower. 
cut petals. 


bottom. Nearly full double. 


OOOOOOU 


OUR FREE CATALOG is the most complete 
2 Year Old J on Tree Peonies oublished. We have plants 
Plants listed from $6.50 to $60.00 each. Write for your 


copy today. 


GODAISHU (The Large Globe) Large flowered, pure white petals, nearly double. 
HODAI (Reign of the Chinese Emperor) A vivid crimson, large, nearly full double 


OKINA-JISHI (The Aged Lion) A pure white, full double blossom with irregularly 


SUIGAN (intoxicating Face) A light pink flower blending to a deeper red at the 


TAMA-FUYO (Jewelled Lotus) A light pink cup-shaped flower, nearly full double. 
TAMA-MIDORI (Green Jade) Brilliant scarlet with semi-double overlapping petals. 
YAE-ZAKURA (Double Cherry) Very large double cerise blossom. 


Landscape Size 
3 or 4 Year 
Old Plants 


Marinus Vander Pol \" 


750 Washington Street 


All postpaid to you 


FAIRHAVEN 8, MASS. 





Dr. Schery is director of The Lawn Institute, Marysville, Ohio 


LAWN “DIME 


Wuy LAWN TIME Now, with winter around the cor- 
ner? There are two good reasons: (1) autumn is the 
best season for the grasses, and (2) it is the easiest 
season for doing a good job. 

Of course we are talking about lawns from Tennessee 
northward, where Kentucky bluegrass and Oregon red 
fescue varieties are the prevailing grasses. Autumn is 
not the season for planting bermuda, zoysia, and the 
like, although Southern lawns are nearly ready for a 
“wintergrass” seeding of northern species. 

Northern grasses prefer cooler weather. At tempera- 
tures above 90 degrees they exhaust food faster than 
they make it. So planting a new fescue-bluegrass lawn 
in autumn is only logical, with cooler months ahead 
before the heat and weed competition of summer. 

Moreover, winter’s weeds are few, and they don’t 
grow so vigorously. The lawnsman’s tasks are eased, 
because the dryish autumn soils cultivate easily, and are 
warm enough to sprout grass quickly. With shorter days, 
watering need not be so frequent. And finally the gar- 


BY Rosert W. Scuery 


dener, with less press of other gardening activities, can 
be deliberate about his lawn building during pleasant 
autumn weather. 

Autumn lawn planting has been discussed many times, 
Instead of a general “how to plant a lawn” discussion, 
we'll answer some questions that Flower @ Garden read- 
ers have been asking about lawn building problems. 

If we seem to ignore soil preparation, fertilization, 
and seeding, it is because these are taken for granted 
in all lawn making. For the bluegrass-fescue lawn, au- 
tumn above all other seasons is the time for generous 
feeding. 


Questions About Lawn Grasses 


Why are lawn seeds usually sold in mixtures? No single 
grass has all outstanding attributes. The seedsman blends 
differing grasses, so that mixtures are available for the 
many differing “climates” found in any lawn (shade or 
sun, dry spots, low ones, fertile or poor soils, and so on), 
The chance of having something which will take hold 


Mowing the bluegrass-fescue lawn tall helps keep weeds shaded out. The evenness of the cut makes this three-inch turf 
just as attractive as if mowed only one-third as high. 
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COMING UF! 


is increased by introducing a number of different but 
similar species and varieties. 

That word “similar” has real significance. Grasses in 
a seed blend must be able to get along together; one 
cannot completely overrun the others; and they should 
require the same general care. Really good seed mix- 
tures have just a few similar species, and little of those 
coarse haygrasses sometimes dignified as “nursegrass.” 

What mixtures are best? Experience has shown that 
Kentucky bluegrasses and red fescues (varieties include 
Chewings, Illahee, Pennlawn, and Rainier) ordinarily 
make the best blend for a permanent lawn. The fescue 
sprouts almost as rapidly as nursegrass, but will not 
domineer as would ryegrass. The bluegrass rhizomes knit 
a tight turf, supporting the fescue. And each species 
has a slightly different adaptation to poor soil, to drouth, 
to shade and so on. 

Bentgrass makes a fine turf when provided special 
care. But its trailing growth causes patches in which 
other grasses will not mix. The grass is more susceptible 
to disease, chemical injury, and hot weather browning 
than are the bluegrasses and fescues, and it demands 
meticulous mowing, thinning, fertilizing and watering. 
In mixtures its contrasting color and texture are often 
considered undesirable. 

Clover in a seed mixture becomes a matter of prefer- 
ence. Sophisticated lawnsmen don’t care for it because 
of patchiness and white flower heads. It is “soft” (chil- 
dren slip, stain their clothes), and late to green up in 
the spring. But it is hardy, and a soil improver. 

What about lawngrass varieties? All of the red fescue 
varieties mentioned above are almost identical. Don’t 
confuse them with tall fescue (alta or Kentucky-31), 
however. Some bluegrass varieties have slightly differ- 
ent requirements. Merion Kentucky bluegrass is rather 
slow starting, and likes generous fertilization (at least 
five pounds of nitrogen—that is, 50 pounds of a 10-6-4 
fertilizer—per 1,000 square feet per year). Park Ken- 
tucky bluegrass is a fast starter, and looks the same as 
natural Kentucky bluegrass. Delta and Arboretum are 
other similar varieties. Newport is the newest, a tight 
turf of attractive color. 


Questions About Starting a New Lawn 


Main steps for seeding are cultivation of the soil to 
a several inch depth, raking level, mixing in ten to 20 
pounds of a complete fertilizer for each 1,000 square 
feet, and then sowing good seed. Mechanical spreaders 
get the job done quickly. 

How about plastic covers? Covering with plastic is 
fairly expensive, compared to conventional mulching, 
but for small areas where a quick start is needed it may 

(Please turn page }) 


August, 1960 
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Plastic cover contrasted with conventional straw mulch. 
The clear plastic traps moisture, keeps the new seeding 
“perpetually watered.” 


Experimental woven nettings of the Erosionet type are 
tested on the Lawn Institute grounds. The coarse weave in 
the foreground will do little by itself to hold moisture, but 
would be effective over a loose layer of straw or other mulch 
that might blow. 
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A straw mulch in place encourages quicker sprouting of a 
new seeding, helping hold moisture about the seed. Loose 
straw a few straws deep lets light and water through to the 
seedling, can be left in place to decay. 


Lawn fescue (left) and Kentucky bluegrass are the tw 
mainstay quality lawn species. The quick sprouting of the 
fescue is supplemented by the rhizoming (shoot at lower 
right) of the bluegrass. Note the very similar upright growth 
of both species, which makes them adaptable to the same 
methods of care. 


be worth while. Transparent plastic is pinned over the 
newly watered seedbed, held down at the edges with 
long, large-headed nails thrust into the soil, or by 
“wickets” made of wire. 

Once the plastic is in place watering is unnecessary. 
Moisture condenses on the plastic and falls to the soil 
again. This is the biggest advantage of a plastic cover; 
it retains abundant moisture essential for quick sprout- 
ing. The plastic also will protect the new seedbed against 
washing in heavy rains. 

But there is danger that heat will build up under 
this unventilated “greenhouse” on bright days. Tempera- 
tures much over 100 can kill seeds starting to sprout 
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in only a few hours, so watch carefully and ventilate in 
hot, sunny weather. Take the plastic off as soon as most 
of the seed seems to have germinated. Plastic cover is 
perhaps most useful for late plantings, giving a quick 
start due to heat entrapment and high humidity, the 
two main essentials for seed germination. 

What other mulches are available? Straw is the usual 
mulch for new seedings. Shake it loosely over the seed- 
bed, to a depth of three or four straws. This is enough 
to retard moisture loss and lessen the need for sprinkling, 
On slopes, or in windy situations, the straw might be 
held down with string fastened to pegs at either side. 

Erosionet is a loosely woven “burlap,” like the netting 
of onion and potato sacks. It may be used alone, or to 
hold straw down. Any local material may serve as a 
mulch, if it will stay in place and remain loose enough 
so that the grass can come through. Woodchips, stringy 
peat moss, pine needles, grass clippings, oak tow, tobacco 
stems and such like have all been used. Most mulches 
can be left in place to decay. 

What about preliminary germination? Treating seeds 
before sowing to make them sprout faster has been tried. 
But preliminary soaking and drying is extra work, and 
in general it is easier to sow seeds in the seedbed, then 
take the necessary pains to keep it moist. Seed mixed with 
damp vermiculite, peat moss,—or simply moistened and 
held in a plastic bag,—will start sprouting. If tempera- 
tures outdoors are cool, sprouting starts more quickly 
indoors. But once started, seed must be planted quickly 
and not be allowed to dry out. That means outdoor 
sowing, regardless of storms, drouth, or unexpected 
change in plans. And it will be difficult to sow damp, 
sprouting seed with conventional equipment. In general, 
preliminary germination is not recommended except in 
special cases where you have to get the grass up in a 
hurry. 

There has also been talk about growth-stimulating 
substances, such as gibberellins, for seed treatment. Lawn 
Institute experiments showed that gibberellin encourages 
sprouting only in a few unusual circumstances. Where 
moisture is adequate, sprouting is no more rapid. Since 
moisture can be so easily regulated by sprinkling and 
mulching, we see little advantage to gibberellin treat- 
ment. 

When should I mow the new lawn? Grass growth in 
autumn is reasonably slow and low; weather, and how 
early planted will determine need for mowing. We like 
to see bluegrass-fescue go into winter about two inches 
tall. If your conventional mowing height is two inches, 
the grass might be let grow to three inches before mow- 
ing down to two. Any time more than one-third the 
green leafage is removed, root growth is repressed. If 
the grass is let go into winter rather tall, the leaf blades 
will turn brown by January from freezing. Then, in 
February or March, a close clipping can rid the lawn 
of this “scorched” foliage just before spring green-up. 
New green leaves will show more quickly, giving a week 
or so earlier attractiveness. 

It is better to let the grass grow extra long than to 
run a mower on soft soil which will be rutted, and from 
which seedlings may be torn. By the time the grass is 
tall enough for mowing, it will have a deep enough root 
system that watering does not have to be frequent. So 
let the lawn dry a few days before mowing new turf. 
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Blooms from seed-grown 
camellias may vary widely. 


Fun and Blooms from 


ALL My LIFE I have planted every seed, almost, that 
I could get my fingers on. There is something about 
planting seeds, watching them sprout and grow, that 
seems to link me with the creative process. 

Nine years ago wrens built a nest on a shelf over a 
door in my potting shed, raising a batch of fussy babies. 
In late summer the “nest” seemed larger. One evening 
I saw a big woods rat leap from it and run away. I 
immediately tore the pile down and found a large hand- 
ful of brown irregularly shaped seeds. I knew they were 
either Camellia japonica or Camellia sasanqua seeds— 
they look much alike. I planted them in a box four 
inches deep in loamy soil with peat mixed in, half an 
inch deep, and kept them watered and in the green- 
house. In about five weeks I had 18 small plants each 
with two camellia leaves. I potted them in four-inch 
pots and as they grew I continued to shift them until 
they were in 12-inch pots. 

The first summer I put them outdoors in shade, 
mulching the pots with sawdust to the rims. They spent 
the second winter in the greenhouse, since I had plenty 
of room and could keep them well watered and fed. 
The following spring I planted them in a specially pre- 
pared bed, shaded by mimosa trees, using peat, sand 
and oak leaf mold. Then I mulched them with pine 
needles, and fertilized them three times a year with a 
regular camellia fertilizer. The times for fertilizing are 
March, May and August, not later—for I do not want 
fresh, tender growth in winter. 

One seedling bloomed at four years, a semi-double 
three inches across. All the others started blooming in 
the next few years, except one. None are good enough 
to register. I call them by friends’ names that they 
remind me of: ‘Aunt Kate’ is a four-inch almost double, 
waxen white with ruffled petals; ‘Diane Marr’ is a lovely 


(Please turn to page 50) 
August, 1960 


CAMELLIA SEEDS 


BY Kitty M. Stimpson 


A two-year camellia seedling (in the ground) compared to 
a new plant recently transplanted to the four-inch pot. 


A plate of camellia seeds. Seed cases are in background. 
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eile tment of nemones 


BECAUSE THEIR NAME means “windflower,” any men- 
tion of anemones seems to suggest airy grace that is so 
much a part of their enchanting beauty. Windflower 
hints also of warm sunlight filtered through tall trees, 
and fern-laced, gray rocks. Once anemones have been 
given a cool, semi-shaded home where they can become 
established there’s just no escaping their sorcery! 

Though many gardeners do make use of, and enjoy 
those anemones usually included with spring-bulb- 
planting plans (A. coronaria, A. fulgens and A. apen- 


nina), there are beautiful, hardy anemones that go on. 


being overlooked, or perhaps, owing to unfamiliarity, 
they are not attempted. It is in foregoing the perennial 
anemones that much garden pleasure and delight are 
forfeited, and needlessly for they are not difficult to grow. 

There are hardy anemones ranging in size from tiny, 
four-inch creepers through eight to ten and 12 
inches, while those aristocrats, the Japenese anemones 
(A. japonica) eventually will be three feet, or more, if 
they are contented and happy. An entire season of 
anemone enchantment can begin with the snowy 
blossom-cups of A. quinquefolia and end with A. japon- 
ica whose flowers appear from August until frost. 

It is wise to give perennial anemones a protective 
winter blanket of straw if they are planted in localities 
that have severe winter temperatures. This is a necessity 
for Japanese anemones. Lack of protection, ample mois- 
ture, and the light, but rich humusy soil they enjoy so 
much, often result in the reluctance of anemones to 
establish themselves and to thrive. It requires little effort 
to maintain a year-round mulch of partially decayed 
leaves, generously applied—and this attention yields such 
rewards! 

With the exception of A. japonica, most of these 
anemones are perfect for partially shaded places in the 
rock garden, equally pleasing as shady ground covers, 
for grouping near old, mossy stumps, and by out- 
croppings of rock, or between the spread roots of old 
trees. Have you made certain in advance that on a 
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BY MARGUERITE P. KUNKEL 


May morning you will come upon a colony of the snowy 
saucers of A. sylvestris, nestled in the hospitably-welcome 
shade of an ancient tree, with just a small maidenhair 
fern for company? If you haven’t there’s enchantment 
waiting for you, just by planting these! 

The handsome, early-flowering pasque flower A. Pul- 
satilla is one of the hardy anemones that prefers full 
sun, and a dry position. It appreciates a handful of lime 
worked well into the soil. Given these, then in late April 
and through May the pasque flower offers big, purple 
flowers on eight-inch stems, each cup centered with a 
bright, golden tassel. Later the fruiting heads are feath- 
ery and ornamental for weeks as the downy, finely cut 
leaves are appearing to stay and gather strength for 
another season. The pasque flowers are enduringly 
hardy, and they make fine large clumps that are espe- 
cially joyous if they can have rocks to enhance their 
beauty. 

For one of the most appealing shady ground covers 
ever, plant A. canadensis. It is indifferent to the acidity 
of soil, at home in woodland shade along quiet paths. 
It is quick to spread crisp, ornately cut foliage. All 
through summer, beginning in June, it sends up suc- 
cessions of delicate, white blossoms on eight-inch stems. 
Or, perhaps, there is a fairly moist spot that, in May, 
is just ordinary, but planted with A. nemorosa, six to 
eight inches apart, it takes on a fairy-tale charm, the 
ordinary look forgotten. A. nemorosa alba flore-pleno 
will mass tiny fully double, white flowers all over small, 
dark-green, ferny leaves. 

If the word “lusty” could be used in any reference to 
anemones, then it would have to be applied to A. syl- 
vestris. The windflower grows from creeping root-stalks 
that rapidly form fine, basal clumps of leaves. It keeps 
one-foot stems constantly clothed with white cup-flowers 
quite similar to those of white Japanese anemones. These 
snowy flowers begin to bloom in June and they continue 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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Lilium superbum, 
the turkscap lily. 


Three Native Lilies... 


SIMILAR BUT DIFFERENT 


© 


| Lilium michiganense, the Michigan lily. 


So MANY VARIATIONS have been 
found among a trio of native Ameri- 
can lilies that one could spend a life- 
time collecting them, and observing 
and classifying their differences. 

It is not strange that these three, 
Lilium canadense, L. superbum, and 
L. michiganense have been confused. 
Their native ranges overlap, and al- 
though each has distinguishing fea- 
tures, they are similar enough to 
account for mistakes when attempting 
to identify them, especially when the 
plants are not in bloom. The differ- 
ences between the flowers is more 
obvious than between the foliage. 

The leaves are arranged in graceful 
whorls on stiff stems. Almost always 
the red, yellow, or orange flowers are 
quite spotted. All three have been 
found in wooded areas, or in moist 
boggy places along streams where they 
grow tall. They have also been found 
in low meadows, or with shortened 
stems along railroad tracks in drier 
and sunnier conditions. 

All have interesting rhizomatous 
bulbs with scales like fat grains of 
popcorn which peel off almost too 
easily when handled. When planted, 
each scale will grow a new bulb. The 
mother bulb sends up a flowering 
stem above ground. At the same time 
it sends out underground a fleshy hori- 
zontal branch (occasionally two) 
called a stolon which has a scattering 


BY OxtcA RotFr TIEMANN 


of scales along its one- to five-inch 
length. At the tip of this, a second 
bulb, the daughter bulb, is developed 
which will bloom the following year. 
Sometimes one or more new bulbs 
form close to the old bulb with none 
of the rhizome exposed. The mother 
bulb is darker in color and after it 
has flowered it slowly but gradually 
perishes as it gives its remaining 
strength to the new growth. 


Canada Lily 


Lilium canadense was the first na- 
tive lily of America to become known 
in Europe. The botanist Linnaeus 
gave it its name in 1753. It is com- 
monly known as Canada lily, meadow 
lily, or wild yellow lily. Plant hunters 
have found it distributed in eastern 
North America from Quebec, Can- 
ada, southward to Georgia and into 
northeastern Alabama, westward to 
Ontario, Minnesota, and Missouri, 
and perhaps farther west. 

The blossoms are mostly red in 
some areas, and yellow in others. In 
form they are flaring (bell-shaped) 
which distinguishes them from both 
of the other two lilies we are consid- 
ering. From two to seven bud stems 
arise from the same height on the 
stem—in an umbel—at several heights 
on a strong husky plant. On L. super- 
bum they are in a raceme—each 
flower stem starts a little higher than 
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the previous one. L. michiganense 
branches similarly to L. canadense, 
although occasionally a lone stem may 
appear at its own height. 

Lilium canadense grows from three 
to eight feet high. The blossoms ap- 
pear in late June. Bulbs have been 
found six to ten inches deep. Flavum 
is the yellow form of the Canada lily. 
Rubrum is the red form. But there 
is much variation in shape as well as 
color. The range is from yellow to 
dull orange with a lighter throat to 
almost pure crimson with orange 
throat. Petals are likely to differ in 
length and width as well as substance. 
Spotting may be light or heavy, just 
at the base or freckled all over. In 
the wild, each plant may have from 
one to six blossoms but under culti- 
vation it is not unusual to have 15, 20, 
or more blossoms. One golden-yellow 
treasure discovered by Mrs. Mary G. 
Henry has been named ‘Golden Rule.’ 
It has no spots and the pollen is 
golden-yellow. 


The Turkscap Lily 


Lilium superbum (pronounced su- 
PER-bum—it is truly a “super lily” 
but not a “super BUM” as it becomes 
when the accent is placed on the last 
syllable!) is found as far north as 
Massachusetts and Indiana and south 
to Mississippi and Florida. The range 
may be even farther north and west 
although there it may have been con- 
fused with L. michiganense in the 
past. It was the third American lily 
to be introduced into Europe. In 1762 
(some 25 years after its introduction) 
it was given the name superbum by 
Linnaeus. Turkscap lily, nodding lily, 
swamp lily, and wild tiger lily are 
some of its common names. 

Lilium superbum can easily be dis- 
tinguished from L. canadense by its 
buds which are triangular in cross 
section (buds on the Canada lily are 
rounded), by the glistening green six- 
pointed star in the heart of each blos- 
som, and by its strongly turned back 
petals. Both are found in acid soils. 
This lily grows four to ten feet tall, 
sometimes exceeding the ten foot 
height. 


Apparently even more variants of 
this lily have been found than of the 
Canada lily. The red, orange, or yel- 
low blossoms show wide variation in 
the amount of spotting, the curvature 
and the size of the petals. Mrs. Mary 
G. Henry has found and collected 
some outstanding treasures. In her 
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home state of Pennsylvania, she found 
a pure yellow form without a single 
spot. The characteristic green star was 
in the center. There were several in 
the same place, all unspotted yellow, 
24% to 3% feet tall growing in a low 
meadow in sandy clay soil. The bulbs 
were near the surface, some scarcely 
covered and others not more than 
three inches deep. This one has been 
named ‘Norman Henry.’ Another of 
her discoveries is similar but the tips 
of its unspotted butter-yellow seg- 
ments are shaded with red. 

In Mississippi, Mrs. Henry found 
Lilium superbum growing in four 
places. Three of the colonies are much 
like other varieties in color, although 
all bloom later than usual. The fourth 
plant is blood red in color when the 
blossoms first open and deepens until 
there is no yellow—just the distin- 
guishing green star in the heart of 
the flower. The segments recurve only 
slightly and have a spidery, graceful 
appearance. 


The Michigan Lily 


Lilium michiganense, the Michigan 
lily, was for years mistaken for one 
of the other two, or was thought to 
be a hybrid between them. It was 
named a species in 1915. Plants have 
been found growing as far north as 
Manitoba and Ontario and as far 
south as Missouri and Kentucky. 
Plants are found in wooded areas but 
apparently sunnier locations are re- 





Variants of Lilium michiganense, gathered and mounted by Mrs. Ernest Koehler 





















































Lilium canadense has flaring bell- 
shaped blossoms. Called the Canada or 
meadow lily. 


quired for blossoms. The color range 
is orange, red, and yellow with many 
reddish maroon spots. The blossoms 
have the petals curved back, like L. 
superbum. Inside, the flowers have a 
greenish zone at the base but not the 
glistening green triangle of the turks- 
cap lily. Buds are nearly circular in 
cross section. The oblong anthers are 
shorter than those on L. superbum. 
There are many variants of the Mich- 
igan lily—in size of the petals, amount 
(Please turn to page 31) 


least 


from meadows and ravines on her farm in Minnesota. One segment was taken from 
a blossom and from a leaf from the same plant. The leaf was taken each time from 
the middle part of the stem where the whorls varied from five to 14 leaves on 
different plants. The darker colored blossom segments are red and the lighter ones 
are yellow-orange. The one marked No. 1 is her favorite—deep red with maroon 


spots and stripes, and a rather wide leaf. 
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FUCHSIAS Are to Enjoy! 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE and garden, if you aspire to fuchsias grown to 
perfection (and who doesn’t after seeing the garden pictured here!) then 
you must first determine which part of your garden is the coolest. Besides 
being cool it must be protected from hot, drying winds and it should be in 
dappled sunlight, or where only early morning and late afternoon sunlight 
reaches. If you just happen to have such a situation, you’ll probably 
quickly and easily become an expert fuchsia grower. If you do not have these 
three seemingly common conditions, providing them becomes an exciting 
or an impossible challenge, depending on how much you would like 


to grow fuchsias. 


One important aspect to consider is that these three requirements— 
coolness, shadiness and wind protection—are equally vital to an inviting, 
enjoyable outdoor living and dining area. Because fuchsias can be grown to 
so many forms—hanging basket, espalier, tree, cascade, bush, trailing 
and trellis—they are ideal for use around a patio—particularly those grown 
in hanging baskets and hung at eye level. 

The inspiring garden scene, opposite, is that of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Bonawitz, Salem, Oregon. First, in the material that follows Mrs. Bonawitz 
tells how she grows fuchsias. Then, under “Regional Focus for Success 
with Fuchsias,” you will find some suggestions to help you become 
a successful fuchsia grower no matter where you live. 


Fuchsias in the Picture... 
BY Evstz BoNAwITZ 


SOIL. Fuchsias grow best in a friable soil. I use a 
mixture of equal parts leaf mold (peat moss can be used; 
however, I use nothing but leaf mold), sand and well- 
rotted barnyard manure. I use this mixture for all potted 
plants and in my flats for all bedding plants. 

POTTING. For all fuchsias up to three years old I 
use eight-inch pots, but any older plant will require at 
least a ten-inch container. I repot every fuchsia each 
spring using all new soil. Last spring while repotting 
older plants I cut away a lot of the root systems and 
found that this did not hinder the growth or bloom of 
the plant. 

CUTTINGS. For summer cuttings I find it best by 
far to take them in July or August. I take short chunky 
cuttings about three to five inches long, from new 
growth. I strip the leaves off about half way up and 
dip the ends of the cuttings in Rootone. During July 
and August I am very successful in starting them right 
in my flower beds, tucked under larger plants to keep 
the sun off. Of course, this does away with having little 
pots sitting around that would have to be watered daily 
in summer, as new cuttings must never get dry. How- 
ever, they can be started in three-inch pots and left in 
those until time for repotting in the spring. If cuttings 
are taken in mid-winter (which I’ve tried and do not 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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Regional Focus for Success 
with Fuchsias 


BY Ervin McDona.p 

Fuchsias thrive in a cool, moist climate—such as that 
enjoyed by residents of the Pacific Northwest. Of more 
than 4,000 named fuchsias (many are very similar, if 
not the same), an increasing number are heat-resistant. 
In general, the darker, richer colors stand inland heat © 
better than the pastels. Here are some heat-resistant 7 
varieties: ‘Red Cardinal,’ ‘New Fascination,’ ‘Marinka,’ 
‘Hollydale,’ ‘Rufus,’ ‘Mephisto’ and ‘Mrs. L. Swisher.’ ~ 
This is just a beginning list of fuchsia varieties desirable 
for warmer, drier climates. If a local nurseryman grows | 
any fuchsias he will be able to make recommendations © 
to you. If you obtain your plants by mail-order, catalogs 7 
of fuchsia specialists offer guidance as to varieties that 7 
are heat resistant. 

Fuchsias are commonly thought of as “shade plants.” ~ 
The degree of shade is important for they do not flower ~ 


well in deep shade. Fuchsias will do best if they receive | 


the morning sun but not full sun during hot mid-day ~ 
hours. This light requirement suggests planting them © 
on the east or north sides of buildings, fences or stone | 
walls, or under high-branched trees or in a lath house. ~ 
They are picturesque grown in baskets hung from a 
tree and as window-box plants. . 
To provide ample moisture in the air around fuchsias 7 
it is necessary to syringe them once or more daily with ~ 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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Fall Lily Sale’ 


Here you see 3 of America’s newest, most magnificent 
Hybrid Lily Creations by Jan de Graaff, the world’s most 
famous lily hybridizer! Recently available in a limited 
quantity at $3.00 each, you may now enjoy all 3 bulbs for 

only $3.00. Ready for shipment around October 20. 


Gr ee n M ag Oe glorious Green Magic Hybrid 


Lily truly casts a floral spell as its petals open to reveal a spar- 
kling mint-cool chartreuse! This is an entirely new strain of 
lilies selected for its startling apple-green color which is so new 
and unusual in the trumpet lilies. Grows 3 to 5 feet tall with 
great clusters of huge trumpet blooms 6 inches across, 6 to 7 
inches long! Amazing vigor and strength . . . flawless form .. . 
superb new color combine to make this one of the finest lily 
strains ever developed. Large, healthy bulbs 6 to 7 inches around, 
guaranteed to bloom next summer. Each $2.00 


B lack D rag on — The dusky, exotic beau- 


ty of the Black Dragon is reminiscent of the tropics! This 
is without a doubt the most dramatic lily we have ever 
seen! A purple-maroon-black combination of outside color 
gives enchanting contrast to purest white satin petals and 
golden throat. The tall trumpet lilies top a stately 4 to 5 
foot stem . . . enormous flowers 6 inches across, 6 to 8 
inches long! Grows vigorously! Blooms prolifically! Plant 
a bit of enchantment in your lily garden with the bewitch- 
ing Black Dragon strain—tall, stately, breathtakingly 
beautiful! These bulbs are 6 to 7 inches around and are 
guaranteed to bloom gloriously in your garden next 


summer. Each $2.00 
Ro ya l Gold — Bold and beautiful, the Royal 


Gold Lily brightens your garden with the shining “Midas” 
touch! At last, here is the pure golden-yellow form of the 
famous Regal Lily . . . the long, stylish trumpets. . . the 
perfect flower placement. It has all the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Regal parent strain with even larger flowers, 
plus that rich, full golden color on stems 3 to 5 feet tall. 
First quality bulbs 6 to 7 inches around, guaranteed to 
bloom next summer. Plant a “Golden Regal” for royal 


splendor! Each $2.00 


sAVE 1/9! 


Order all od em 


Postpaid — Guaranteed to bloom next summer 


| This lovely 


“Richard Carvel’’ E ie E e 
Peony 


with orders of $6.00 or more from this ad. 


How you'll thrill to the blazing beauty of this proud red 
Peony, “RICHARD CARVEL!” The best early red peony, 
it is large, perfectly formed, very full and bright ...a 
tremendous bloomer that covers the bush every year with 
big, rich, red double flowers. Its regular value is $2.00, but 
the resplendent “Richard Carvel” is your FREE GIFT 
when you order $6.00 or more from these two pages! 
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UNUSUAL! 


The most unique flower 
we have seen in 42 years 
in the nursery business! 


IANT 
LLIUM 


Spectacular, 
huge purple flowers— 
6 to 8 inches across! 









Picture giant splashes of purple bloom in 

your garden, each flower symmetrically round 
measuring from 6 to 8 inches across, held majes- 
tically on sturdy stems 3 to 5 feet tall! 


Giant Allium is NEW—something very SPECIAL for 
your garden because it has not been grown by many. And 

what a conversation piece. Compliments come by the score \ 
when you cut these huge purple powder-puffs and arrange them NN 

for an exquisite indoor bouquet. Each giant head consists of hun- . 

dreds of flowerets blooming over several weeks and gradually increas- t Pictured 

ing in size. A rare flower, the bright purple slowly turns to sparkling actual size Grown in 
silver-gray! We've only a limited number of bulbs, so please order early Holland especially for Inter-State 
to avoid disappointment. Be the first in your neighborhood to grow this 











new and unusual flower! + 
’ Last year we sold the Giant Allium for $4.75. af $ oo 
+g t >. «+e NOW we offer it at this special price By Each eer 


“rh: | . 
2 y > Guaranteed to please you when it blooms next summer! 


Be sure to place your order now! 


FPRRRIBEE £ rau catacoc 


Complete, colorful, helpful. It’s loaded with money-saving 
values. Exciting Free Premiums with orders. 


eS de STs 


i 580 E STREET HAMBURG, IOWA 
CHECK HERE FOR: 
(] FREE Fall Catalog. [_] New Hybrid Lily Collection, 3 for $3.00. 


q CO Giant Allium, $3.00 each. [—] My order amounts to $6.00 or more. Please 
send me the Richard Carvel Peony FREE! 












Amount Enclosed $____________ POSTPAID and GUARANTEED. 


NAME 
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portulaca 


Portutaca, the catalogs call it, but our grandmothers 
had a much more graphic term for it, rose moss, 

It does grow like moss, and it flowers like 

a tiny single full blown rose. Grandmother planted 

it as regularly every spring as the new corn was seeded, 
and it filled her garden with sparkling, brilliant 

color even on the hottest, driest summer day. In fact, 
the hotter the weather, the more beautifully 

the rose moss bloomed. 


BY CATHERINE HASTINGS 


@ Rose moss is of the purslane family. There are two species of portulaca 
which are commonly foukd in America. The first and most desirable of these 
is the rose moss, or P.. g¥andiflora, which is grown for its extraordinary resist- 
ance to unfavorable conditions that often mean death to many other plants. The 
other portulaca is a common weed, P. oleracea, commonly called just “purs- 
lane,” which has made itself obnoxious in some farming sections. Despite that 
fact, even this plant has been cultivated in the past as food, the young shoots 
being used for salads and the older growth for pickling. There is also a winter 
variety of purslane which has been grown for its value as a pot herb. 

However, it was the rose moss which grandmother valued. Whenever her 
garden developed a spot so hot and dry that nothing else seemed to thrive, she 
filled it with rose moss. It is in just such a poor spot as this that portulaca grows 
to best advantage. Therefore it is ideal for rock gardens, for raised flower beds, 
for urns which seem too dry for other flowers, and for borders where the heat 
is relentless as it often is in the Midwest. 

Rose moss needs little attention. Just plant it and let it grow. Perhaps its 
persistence is due to the fact that its trailing stems are fleshy and the leaves 
are unusually thick. The plant absorbs and holds moisture so that it can blossom 
even after it has been pulled from the ground. 

The rose moss, a native of Brazil, is glittering but short-lived. It blooms only 
during the full heat of the sun and closes its petals at night. Flowers are both 
double and single, but the percentage of doubles will increase later in the 
season. Seed strains of the double flowering kind are available. Rose moss will 
reseed itself. If planted in light soil and given a little attention, it will generally 
self-sow for years. The flowers from self-seeding are usually single; however, 
it is so easy to raise from new seed that it is no trouble to replant each year 
in case the plant does not self-sow. 

Rose moss can be obtained in mixed colors or in different colors of yellow, 
scarlet, crimson, orange, or rose. It may be sown from the end of April until 
July. Wait until the ground is warm, for best results. Rose moss should be 
thinned at least to four inches apart after the seedlings develop four to six 
leaves. It will not take the moss long to fill the bed completely. 

When planting, soak the bed through and through after pulverizing the soil 
thoroughly. Sprinkle the seeds on top of the soil and firm it lightly with a thin 
board. It is important to keep the bed moist during the period of germination, 
but do not wash the seeds away with too much water. Shading the bed with a 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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These Emblems Mean Integrity 


OVER THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS a number of organiza- more safely the firms they deal with and the gardening 
tions have been established to maintain standards of merchandise they buy. 


integrity among nurserymen and the things they sell. Here is a quick roundup of identifying seals of seven 
Gardeners owe it to themselves to learn more about these such organizations, and the basic purposes of each. Watch 
organizations and to recognize their emblems in advertis- for these emblems as you shop the ads and browse through 
ing and on labels. Doing so will enable them to choose catalogs and garden stores. 


AACS—All-America Camellia Selections, Inc. The AACS mark certifies that the ca- 
mellia variety bearing it has been tested in the pre-introductory trials conducted by 
this organization, and been found worthy of designation as an award winner. AACS 
encourages only the introduction of pre-tested varieties of quality and distinction. All 
new varieties in its trials are scored under a comprehensive system by qualified judges. 


AAGS—All-America Gladiolus Selections, Inc. This is the non-profit testing group 
for gladiolus. It tests and screens new originations and gives approval to varieties which 
seem to grow well in all parts of the United States and Canada. This year’s two selec- 
tions were preceded by seven others since the founding of this group. They all are 


packaged to bear the variety name, color description, plant patent number, and this 
trademark. 


AAMS—All-America Mum Selections. Youngest of the testing groups, this is the 
association for outdoor garden chrysanthemums. Like the others, it subjects each entry 
to a rigid testing program at a number of sites. It is customary for originators of 
winning mum varieties to patent them. Therefore only growers licensed and supplied 
with stock by the patent owners may propagate and sell them. Thus the purchaser is 
assured of getting the genuine variety as labeled, when he buys one with the AAMS tag. 


AAN—American Association of Nurserymen. Founded in 1875, this organization 
stands for the things listed on its seal—beauty, value, and service to the purchasing 
public. “It is our intention to maintain the kind of association whose members can be 
relied upon by the public to be dealt with without fear of misrepresentation or other 
unfair practice,” says the secretary, Curtis H. Porterfield. “When people deal with a 
company displaying this seal, we believe they have a right to expect honest dealings, 
not only in the products provided, but also in the services.” 


AARS—All-America Rose Selections, Inc. This group, founded in 1938, was the 
first of the specialized plant testing organizations. It has in its time listed 53 award 
winners, out of more than 1,000 roses tried. The public has responded to this guidance 
in the maze of rose varieties available, by concentrating nearly one-third of its rose 
buying among the AARS winners. Twenty-four test gardens over the country try candi- 
dates for such characteristics as novelty, vigor, disease resistance, flowering, and color. 
Only thé ones with near-perfect scores make the grade. 


AAS—All-America Selections. This group was founded by the leading seedsmen’s 
associations for testing new introductions of flower and vegetable seeds. Any seed va- 
rieties carrying the AAS label are chosen only after extensive field trials in various 

, places in the United States and Southern Canada. As AAS winners, they are auto- 

NeW iaee\y Saea@@y a matically certified to be produced from the originator’s foundation stock for the first 
a —— three years from their introduction. In this way, the buyer is assured of getting the 
finest originator strain possible. After the three years, if it is an open-pollinated variety, 

other growers may sell seeds of their own growing under the All-America Selections 

label. If it is an F; hybrid, all firms must get their seeds to sell from the original grower. 

These regulations all have the effect of insuring that seeds carrying the AAS label are 

ee a Las 


ra ; superior kinds of carefully safeguarded purity. 
MAD 4 | 
i | 


cron oor se] LR NMONA—National Mail Order Nurserymen’s Association, Inc. This organization 

LL furthers the cause of the mail order industry and strives to protect the customer as 

i a, yp much as possible from unscrupulous mail-order operators in the nursery field. A com- 

er il mittee screens all applications for membership to be sure that companies using this 
seal will render conscientious service and a fair deal to the customer. 
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Three Native Lilies 
(Continued from page 23) 


of spotting, and in color. Plants grow 
three to 642 feet tall. 

Native lilies growing in the wild 
will be lost if some method of con- 
servation is not found. True plant 
hunters are always thoughtful to take 
only a few bulbs but too often when 
they revisit these spots a year or two 
later they find the colonies destroyed. 
Farming operations, grazing and cut- 
ting over of pastures, erosion, and 
other causes stunt their growth or 
destroy them entirely. 

These three native lilies accommo- 
date themselves quite well to garden 
conditions. Bulbs may be grown from 
seeds. They are among the kinds that 
make bulblets underground the first 
year, and wait until the second year 
to make top growth. Bulbs of Lilium 
michiganense grew along a creek bank 
on our farm. Those under large trees 
did not bloom but some under younger 
growth did. I found no seeds. Bulbs 
that I brought to my garden made 
much sturdier growth and bloomed 
beautifully but refused to set seeds 
even with hand pollination. A gift of 
bulbs from Iowa—a better red color 
than my own—set seeds without any 
help but all were lost during a period 
of dry years. 

By propagation from seeds, pur- 
chased bulbs or collected bulbs, it 
should be possible to have a magnifi- 
cent showing of these three lilies from 
mid-June through August. The Mich- 
igan lily blooms after the meadow 
lily and before the turkscap. An effec- 
tive planting can be made among 
evergreens or shrubbery, or at the 
back of perennial borders if there is 
some protection from hot noonday 
sun. Their airy grace and bright colors 


are most appealing and can be spec- 
tacular. 4 


Little Glossary 
For the Lily Hobbyist 


raceme—flower cluster with stalks of in- 
dividual flowers arising upward from the 
single main stalk. 

reflexed—term applied to the flower seg- 
ments when they are curved back. 

rhizomatous—having a thickened root- 
stalk or underground stem. 

segments—general term covering the 
petal-like parts of the lily flower. 

umbel—flower cluster with individual 
stalks all arising at one point on: the 
stem. 

whorl—three or more leaves inserted at 
one point in a circle. 
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Simple Way 


to Dress Up an Entrance 


BY Louise PricE BELL 


IF YOUR FRONT ENTRANCE is “just a front door” and you want to make it 
attractive and interesting at very little cost, here’s how you can do it... 
and the handyman of the family can handle the entire task himself! 

Measure the distance between entrance-block (or ground if there is no block) 
and ceiling, or overhead roofing. Then at the lumber yard get enough 2 x 6 
lumber to install two uprights and a cross piece at the base for support. Now 
the part that will do so much for the entrance! 

Install three plant-boxes which you have bought, or made yourself and 
which will just fit between the uprights. They are easy to make, and you can 
dress them up with decorations as in this case, but that isn’t necessary. Fill 
the boxes with petunias (or any favorite flower that will do well in the sun 
or shade existing in the spot) and you'll have the most delightful garden effect 
imaginable—as you can see for yourself. The owners of the house pictured 
bought the boxes and filled them with already-blooming petunias and at once 
got a garden effect which changed the whole appearance of their home. The 
frame can be painted like the house or white; that is a matter of preference. 
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A City Garden 
of Old Reliables 


Ba 


From the back poreh we have this view of irises 
about to bloom, honeysuckle on the trellis, and 
the elm tree that shades the yard. 


BY Nett C. Horner 


Miss Horner was formerly librarian and editor at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. This account of her garden originally ap- 
peared in the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin. 


Kerria, weigela, 
snowball, spiraea and 
tulips mingle as a 
foundation planting. 


ONE OF THE OFTEN-quoted remarks 
of the great Dr. Johnson is that a 
preaching woman and a walking dog 
are alike in that neither does the job 
very well but the surprising thing is 
that they do it at all. Now Dr. John- 
son’s remark applies to my garden. It 
is certainly not remarkable, and the 
wonder is that I, or people like me, 
have a garden at all. 

The people like me are those who 
work away from home about eight 
hours a day and have to spend 
another one and a half or two hours 
getting to and from their places of 
business. When they reach home there 
isn’t much daylight left, and no matter 
how soon they get up in the morning 
they barely have time to water a small 
garden patch. And as for week-ends, 
they are so full of a number of things 
that one is lucky to get in even a few 
hours of digging. 

Obviously, the solution is to plant 
the hardiest, most reliable, and best- 
adapted things there are. Delicate and 
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exotic things can be tried, of course, 
but after a few failures you decide to 
stick to the old reliables. What are 
they? Well, most of them are very 
common and some of them are what 
people call “weeds.” 

They can be compared to the ordi- 
nary cats which I saw mixed in with 
the Siamese and the Persians at a cat 
show. When one of the visitors ex- 
claimed, “Oh, look at the alley-cats,” 
a judge remarked, “Those, my dear, 
are domestic short-haired cats.” And 
my plants aren’t weeds—they are do- 
mestic or adapted plants that have 
been given a comfortable home and 
they have responded gratefully. 

In addition to having no time and 
little money I have other limitations 
in my gardening. One of them is a 
big elm tree at the back, for only 
shade-tolerant plants can be grown 
under its spread, and its spread is con- 
siderable. Then there is a granitoid 
walk down the center of the back 
yard (“garden” through courtesy) 


from the kitchen porch to the alley. 
However, there is a sturdy perennial 
border on each side of the walk—iris, 
bachelor’s buttons, larkspurs, pinks, 
phlox, red balm, sedum, etc.—which 
I hope distracts attention from the 
straight and narrow path. 

Of course we inherited bad soil, 
another limitation. It seems to be the 
custom for builders to level off the 
high places and fill in the low places 
with old dump materials, for I have 
found broken china, rocks, bricks and 
slate, just by digging down less than a 
foot. 

For years I have been working on 
that soil. I have bought topsoil as I 
was able to afford it, I have appro- 
priated bushels and bushels of sand 
from the area back of us which was 
once a streetcar track; I have used 
commercial fertilizers and nearly all 
the mulches recommended. However, 
if you have time to make it, the best 
and cheapest soil conditioner is from 
a compost pile. My compost is made 
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in an old ash pit, about four feet each 
way, in a hidden corner of the garden. 
Leaves collected in the fall, grass clip- 
pings, old flowers and potted plants, 
weeds which have not gone to seed, 
are piled up in the pit. Complete fer- 
tilizer and ground limestone are 
added, then sod (if I can get it). If 
the pile is turned over with a spade 
every few months the compost is 
usually ready to be used by the next 
spring. 

When we moved to our house, we 
had no lawn—just chickweed and 
shallow ponds in rainy springs, fol- 
lowed by plantain and many other 
weeds, including crabgrass. The Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden (Shaw’s Gar- 
den) in St. Louis has put out sev- 
eral bulletins on lawn management 
for this area, and by following direc- 
tions carefully my lawn’ now looks 
quite respectable. Boiled down, the 
rules for making a good lawn are 
these: 

1. Start preparation in the fall (Sep- 
tember 10 to October 10), not in the 
spring if you can help it. 

2. Either root out crabgrass and 
other weeds or cut them close to the 
ground (setting the lawnmower at its 
lowest point), before they go to seed. 
If they have already gone to seed use 
a grass catcher on the mower so as to 
remove as many seeds as possible. 

3. Rough the remaining grass with 
a strong-tooth rake to remove the ac- 
cumulation of dead grass. 

4. Spread a commercial fertilizer, 
water it in. 

5. After seeding, if it has not rained, 
spray the lawn with a fine mist and 
don’t let the ground dry out until the 
grass has become established. The 
only thing that I do that Shaw’s 
Garden apparently didn’t think about 
recommending is to sprinkle grass 
seed over the sparsely settled places 
on top of a late snow, usually in 
March. The bluegrass from this early 
sowing is nearly as well established by 
May as that sown in the early fall. 

I have very little chickweed or 
crabgrass now. I have used weed kill- 
ers at various times, but weed killers 
kill clover, and I like clover. Now I 
dig the weeds by hand, a score or two 
at a time, making use of the trowel 
kept on the back porch, when I come 
in or go out of the house. 

As for mowing, our next door 
neighbor has a power mower, also a 
teen-age son who is allowed to use it 
to make extra money. Before he and 
‘his father’s mower made their ap- 
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pearance my sister usually cut the 
grass. 

Having described how I built up 
the soil and made the lawn according 
to directions, I will give a list of the 
plants in my garden. The worst thing 
I can say about them is that some 
of them grow too well. Someone said 
that my garden had a “blowzy 
charm,” and it does look unrestrained. 
A patio garden with brick paths and 
evergreen plantings would be beau- 
tiful, but to make one I would have 
to dig up the whole area and every- 
thing planted in it. That takes more 
time than I have. Then, too, I think 
that my garden is in keeping with the 
lines of the house. When our house 
was built, nearly 50 years ago, little 
front porches and high windows about 
six feet from the ground were in 
order. The tall shrubs hide the foun- 
dation; and they must be hardy 
shrubs because of the difficult condi- 
tions they must take, and they should 
be cheap because replacement is often 
necessary. The plants are here taken 
up in the order of blooming. 


March-A pril-May 


Flowering Shrubs—The small white 
flowers of the fragrant honeysuckle 
(Lonicera fragrantissima) sometimes 
come out as early as February. Al- 
though this shrub will bear neglect, it 
looks better if pruned after blooming. 
Cornelian cherry (Cornus mas) is 
usually in bloom by early March. Its 
small yellow-green flowers might pass 
unnoticed if one weren’t on the look- 
out for signs of spring, but it has 
beautiful foliage and red fruit, and it 
may be planted in semi-shade. Golden- 
bell (Forsythia), which follows it, is 
much more striking. Some of the 
newer varieties of this cid shrub are 

(Please turn page }) 
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Hall’s honeysuckle can be a pest, but what a ground cover! 
Pt , . 





I have just planted a redbud tree. It 
should do well in my garden for it is a 
native and can stand some shade. This 
particular specimen is 12 years old, and 
is growing in Shaw’s Garden. 
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The family says that all I have is hosta, 
But it does do well in shaded places. 
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The native coneflowers are just as 
beautiful as some plants that require 
a lot of effort. 


being tried out. Its bright yellow 
flowers come out before the leaves, 
making a blaze of gold in early March. 
Bridal-wreath (Spiraea prunifolia 
plena) usually blooms in mid-April, a 
“hackneyed” shrub, some people call 
it, but its long hanging branches of 
white flowers are very graceful and 
make a beautiful background for daf- 
fodils and tulips. My favorite of the 
spring-blooming shrubs is Kerria ja- 
ponica (I don’t believe that it has a 
common name). It will grow in the 
shade, but if planted in the sun it has 
a better form. Its flowers, about the 
size and shape of an apple blossom, 
literally cover the plant and are 
bright yellow. The double variety 
(var. pleniflora) is even better, for 
it has a longer blooming period and a 
flower resembling a button chrysan- 
themum. The jetbead (Rhodotypos) 
is very much like it except that it 
bears white flowers and is more toler- 
ant of shade. Mock-orange (Phila- 
delphus), Deutzia gracilis and Deut- 
zia Lemoinei, highbush cranberry 
(Viburnum Opulus), snowball (Vi- 
burnum Opulus sterile and weigela 
(Weigela florida) are all early or 
mid-May bloomers, which is the high 
tide for gardens in St. Louis. 

I have four lilac bushes, which have 
bloomed scarcely at all. They will 
probably be dug up next year and 
replaced with something more reli- 
able. After seeing a beautybush (Kolk- 
witzia) in all its glory on a garden 
tour one spring, I immediately bought 
two. It may have been because of too 
much shade or improper care but 
mine never were covered with flowers 
as were the specimens I saw on the 
garden tour. I will stick to the old- 
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time favorite and to me more satis- 
factory, weigela, which is something 
like it. 

Flowering Trees—An old plum 
tree which came with the house had 
to be removed last spring after a 
wind storm, but it left many descend- 
ants—too many for me to keep dug 
out of the flower beds. A plum tree 
in flower (generally the last of March 
or the first of April) is a beautiful 
thing, and the tree doesn’t have to 
be pampered. There is also an old 
apple tree at the back of the garden 
which unfortunately shades the rose 


bed. 


I have just planted a redbud tree 
(Cercis canadensis). It should do well 
in my garden for it is a native, and 
can stand some shade. 


Two magnolias, the star (Magnolia 
stellata) and the saucer magnolia (M. 
Soulangeana), are the next things to 
be tried. Both are thriving in my 
neighbors’ gardens, so they ought to 
do all right in mine. The star mag- 
nolia, which usually blooms the last 
of March, has white flowers, and the 
saucer magnolia follows about a week 
later with flowers of rosy-pink. Their 
greatest drawback is that their bloom- 
ing period is too short, or seems to be. 

Bulbs—Early spring is the time for 
bulbs, and the first to appear in my 
garden is narcissus ‘February Gold.’ 
It is a small, deep yellow trumpet 
daffodil and so hardy that it with- 
stood the spring freeze of 1955 with- 
out a tremor. It is a good propagator 
but unless the bulbs are divided every 
three or four years it will stop bloom- 
ing. In late March or the first of 
April come the larger-flowered nar- 
cissi such as ‘King Alfred’ and ‘Sir 
Watkin’ and the white daffodils 
(which of course are narcissus too), 
then the tulips. I usually buy about 
24 tulip bulbs—red, pink, and yellow 
—and plant them in front of the 
flowering shrubs beneath the living 
room window. Even my family ap- 
proves of this riot of color, and I have 
heard passers-by comment, too. 


Perennials—With the shrubs as a 
background and the bulbs shooting up 
all over, one would think that the 
garden would be surfeited with color. 
However, there are lots of low peren- 
nials that bloom at about the same 
time or later. Whether you like it or 
not, if you have shade you will prob- 
ably have violets and sweet william. 
The violets would take over if I didn’t 
root them out, but sweet william 


(wild phlox) is more satisfactory, 
Each March you have more and 
larger patches of it but it does not 
seem to crowd out anything impor- 
tant. Another plant that can stand 
shade is the pansy. I plant dozens of 
the young plants in March, which 
bloom until hot weather if the flow- 
ers are cut constantly. 

Most of the perennials seem to 
bloom in April and May—Virginia 
bluebells, false indigo (Baptisia), 
bleeding-heart, Shasta daisy, colum- 
bine, verbena, pinks, irises, anchusa, 
and many others which I do not have. 
I started with about four columbines 
but through division and reseeding | 
now have at least a dozen large 
clumps in several colors—red and 
yellow, yellow, blue, blue and yellow, 
lavender — which look like butter- 
flies in flight. They have a longer 
blooming period than some other 
things that are not nearly so attrac- 
tive, and furthermore they grow in 
semi-shade. The creeping buttercup 
(Ranunculus repens) around the bird 
bath has done too well, and is trying 
to crowd out the creeping speedwell 
(Veronica repens) which blooms a 
little later. When the buttercups were 
given to me by a friend she remarked, 
“I wouldn’t give this to my worst 
enemy, so I give it to you.” I feel the 
same way about it, but I can certainly 
recommend it to any gardener who 
wants something tough. Recently I 
dug up dozens of the little plants that 
had crept into the lawn and planted 
them beneath a window in hard soil. 
They are not only alive but increas- 
ing. Another friend presented me with 
a few forget-me-not anchusas (An- 
chusa myosotidiflora) which I planted 
near the bird bath. Whether it is the 
moist location that did it, I do not 
know, but they have increased and 
increased. And they are so much 
easier to grow than the real forget-me- 
not (Myosotis) and much more 
effective. 

May seems to be a blue month, with 
a preponderance of blue columbine, 
bluebells, anchusa, false indigo. Even 
most of the irises bordering the central 
walk are a light lavender-blue. They 
are Iris pallida, another one of the “or- 
dinary” plants specially recommended 
for Missouri. It is not so striking as some 
other irises, but its flowers are borne 
on tall erect stems and give the effect 
of a company of soldiers in formation, 
if you can imagine soldiers dressed in 
pale blue. Like all irises, they have to 
be divided every few years or else 
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the roots become matted and rot. I 
do have a few of the better irises 
planted in the perennial beds border- 
ing the fence, but they can’t take it 
as the Iris pallida can. 

Vines and Ground Covers—When I 
first became garden conscious I took 
every plant anybody gave me, and 
someone gave me Hall’s honeysuckle 
(Lonicera japonica var. Halliana). 
Now I have honeysuckle as a ground 
cover, as a fence cover, as trellis 
cover, and always there is some in the 
trash heap. It is just too enthusiastic. 
But it does smell sweet, and if you 
have a place where “simply nothing 
grows” try honeysuckle. If it gets a 
head start, be ruthless. Use your 
spading fork to get at all the roots, 
then burn it. 

After many attempts the Bulgarian 
ivy is finally established as a ground 
cover in places where grass just won’t 
grow—under trees, between buildings, 
and as a border on each side of the 
steps which lead up to the front yard. 
Now I am passing it around to my 
neighbors, and I know what people 
mean when they call it a “weed.” The 
rules are really simple. Just dig a 
shallow trough the length of the 
strand of ivy to be planted; place the 
strand in it; fill the trench with a 
mixture of sand and loam; fasten the 
side stems down with hair-pins; then 
water every day for several days or 
until the stems take root. 

Roses—June may be the month of 
roses in most places, but in St. Louis 
they seem to be at their best from 
the last of May to the middle of June. 
I do not have many varieties and 
these must take an acid test to grow 
in my gardea, for the rose bed is 
underlain with elm tree roots and 
shaded by an apple tree. One of the 
local rosarians advised me to spade 
down a foot or two around the rose 
bed and cut the tree roots leading to 
the bed. That has helped, as has 
mulching. Much to my surprise, I’ve 
been able to grow ‘Peace’—perfect 
blooms and rather large ones too. I 
happen to have ‘Red Radiance,’ ‘Pink 
Radiance,’ ‘Charlotte Armstrong,’ 
‘Editor McFarland, ‘Christopher 
Stone,’ and ‘McGredy’s Yellow,’ all 
of which grow with a minimum of at- 
tention. I have only two floribundas 
which are planted in the perennial 
beds—‘Gruss an Aachen’ and ‘Cameo.’ 
I think that ‘Gruss an Aachen’ is 
worthy of being planted more often 
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Basie Botany for Gardeners 


BY Dr. JoHN P. BAUMGARDT 


Parts of the Flower 


THE LIFE CYCLE of any living thing 
is built around one theme; the need of 
reproducing that species. As the gar- 
dener watches his different plants he 
realizes that the culmination of any 
growing season is seed production. 

Usually one plant produces many 
seeds. Some of them will be buried 
deeply. Some will be eaten by birds. 
Insects and fungi will take their share. 
But perhaps a few will survive to per- 
petuate the species. 

What comes before the seed? The 
flower. It is a highly specialized struc- 
ture housing the reproductive organs 
of the plant. This is the structure that 
has led to this whole business of flower 
gardening, by attracting man’s eye 
with its beauty. 

Flowers are amazing for their wide 
variety of colors and forms, but they 
are just as remarkable for the same- 
ness of their functions. The functional 
idea of a flower is to achieve pollina- 
tion, then fertilization, and to develop 
seeds. Most flowers accomplish this, 
although a few may be sterile. Al- 
though flowers come in all sorts of 
shapes, sizes and hues, in general these 
are all variations on a few simple 
themes. 

Step out into the garden and pick 
a few blossoms from several varieties 
of plants, but avoid the composites— 
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those plants such as zinnias, asters, 
daisies, etc. Now, begin at the outside 
and work in toward the center of the 
flower. Your blossom may have one or 
two floral envelopes. These may be 
dull, green and leaf-like, or they may 
be brightly colored, or there may be 
an outer leaf-like envelope enclosing 
the brighter second layer. The outer- 
most layer, in some cases the only one, 
is called the calyx. In a rose or a snap- 
dragon the calyx is made up of several 
leaf-like parts which are separate at 
the ends but fused at the base. These 
individual parts of the calyx are called 
sepals. In salvia the calyx is made up 
of several sepals fused together and 
this calyx is brightly colored, not leaf- 
like. Begonia sepals, two in number, 
are much like the petals they enclose. 
Can you find the two green sepals of 
a poppy? You will have to look on the 
ground because they are shed as the 
blossom opens. 

The calyx, made up of sepals whick 
may or may not be fused into a sort 
of tube, encloses the corolla. The co- 
rolla is made up of petals, and in most 
cases these petals are brightly colored. 
The petals may be separate, as in a 
poppy or rose or peony, or they may 
be fused into a symmetrical funnel or 
tube as a morning glory or petunia, or 
they may be fused in some sort of two- 
sided symmetry as in the blossoms of 
foxglove, snapdragons and the mints. 

Occasionally it is hard to tell calyx 
from corolla. Think of a tulip or a 
lily. These flowers have three sepals 
on the outside and three petals inside 
the calyx, but the petals and sepals are 
very much alike. A few flowers have 
no corolla. Some buttercups have no 
true petals, only sepals. 

It is not hard to tell the function 
of the sepals. They protect the inner 
parts of the flower in the bud stage. 
Sometimes they also help the petals 
function after the flower opens. 

Deciding the function of the petals 
is more difficult. They too protect the 
reproductive structures in the heart of 
the flower, but the bright display of 
color must have some purpose in na- 
ture’s scheme of things. Surely the 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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Difficult Containers 


A CONTAINER MAY BE DIFFICULT for a good flower 
arrangement for various reasons. Its design may be awk- 
ward. It may be so tall and slender that it seems im- 
possible to use. The shape may be so fancy that it is 
grotesque. It may be one of such a shape (a cornucopia, 
for instance) that the line is difficult to follow. Again, 
it may not have good proportions. 

Or the container may be embellished with a design 
painted on and so distinct from the container itself that 
it is distracting. Or the design may be in bas-relief, and 
therefore distracting. Or it may be a design that has no 
connection with plant material and cannot be “tied in.” 

Last, the material of the container may be too heavy 
for its size. Or it may be thin and clear, such as glass. 
Or it may be etched or cut glass. 

Many times, instead of struggling with one of these, 
it would be better to discard and forget it. Surely, if it 


Ree 


ProsLeM: A heavy ceramic container with leaf design. 
S 


So.uTion: Use large leaves to continue design of con- 


tainer. Fill these leaves with arrangement of heavy 
flowers. 
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BY Mrs. Forrest K. BRYAN AND 
Mrs. Howarp BALDWIN 


is not a thing of beauty, junk it. If its proportions are 
poor, throw it out. But sometimes, with just a little extra 
thought, the difficult container may be made useful. 
It is likely to be unusual, and being unusual, it may have 
the possibility of being distinctive and interesting. 

The ceramic leaf container pictured was kept for ten 
years without being used. Now it is a favorite. The heavy, 
two-parted container was bought for ten dollars and 
kept unused for the same length of time. This arrange- 
ment brings out its possibilities. 

Glass is surely the greatest problem of all, especially 
if it is cut or etched. Virtually every woman’s cupboard 
holds a clear glass vase of some kind that is periodically 
pressed into. service, often to the indignity of both con- 
tainer and flowers. Stems present the problem. As in the 


one pictured, clear glass can be used well. But it is still 
difficult! 


Pros_eM: Tall, old-fashioned glass container long dis- 


carded because flowers formerly had to be poked down 
inside, in an ungainly arrangement. 


So.tuTion: Fill with sand to within two inches of the 
mouth. Set the needlepoint on this. Stem control is now 


simple—and interesting. Chrysanthemums have a certain 
lilting look. 





ProsLeM: A heavy, dark brown container divided into 
two parts. 


Sa ile Rd cat a * 


So.uTion: Fasten a needlepoint holder solidly in each 
half. Make two groups of coarse flowers close to the 
container. Otherwise, the container would be lost. Zin- 
nias are good, with dock to give a little height and to 
repeat color of the container. Use on patio where a low 
arrangement in a heavy container is appropriate. 


Prostem: U pright 
cornucopia, in which a 
special design is neces- 
sary. 


So.uTion: Fill to near 
the top with sand and 
set needlepoint holder 
on the sand. Arrange 
tall line and line to 
the left. Fill in, follow- 
ing these lines. This 
design repeats the lines 
of the container, and 
small, dainty flowers 
suit the delicacy of the 
hand-blown glass. 


, 


ProBLeM: Heavy glass cornucopia. It is dark glass, but 
still the stems show through. 


So.uTion: Line the container with one canna leaf. 
Make a bed of foliage such as coleus. Insert stems of 
flowers in this, keeping all stems horizontal. Arrange- 
ment must not be too flat, so be sure that one blossom 
is held higher than the others. 


ProBLEM: Container was embellished with flowers done 
in naturalistic colors and raised in bas-relief. 


So.uTion: The shape was excellent. So the entire con- 
tainer was painted a solid color. Dek-all paints were 
used, so that after the oven procedure suggested, there 
was no “painted” look. 


ProBLEM: Clear glass, large mouthed container—the 
most difficult problem of all. 


So_uTion: A Y-shaped twig was fitted tightly into the 
mouth of the container. All materials were inserted 
through the fork of this Y—first the graceful branches 
of the forsythia, then the narcissus which were tied in 
a bunch. Two ivy leaves were placed at the base of the 
flowers, and two blades of yucca were placed, for visual 
support, back of the upward line of the branches. All 
stems were clean cut, and most of them touched the 
bottom of the container. ¢ 
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Look-Alikes Don't Always Grow Alike 





“A ROSE IS AROSEIS A...” Or is it? 
There’s the Christmas rose, the bridal, 
California, or chain rose, none of 
which are really roses but look enough 
like them to earn the nickname. Na- 
ture’s friendly family of plants is so 
large, there are bound to be some indi- 
viduals which resemble each other 
even though they’re not botanically 
alike. This might lead to cultural com- 
plications if we take the look-alike 
names seriously. 

“Grape ivy,” for example, is neither 
grape nor ivy, but Cissus rhombifolia. 
It is not hardy outdoors in winter, 
nor does it cling to a wall. It is a twin- 
ms indoor = which likes warmth, “Mirror, mirror .. .” Which is the 
semi-sun, and moisture in the pot. The inch plant? It’s the plant on the left. 
“strawberry begonia,”’ often called The one on the right is an oplismenus, 
“strawberry geranium,” is truly cool- @ "elative of the oat. 
and-dry growing Saxifraga sarmen- proper names before you try to grow 
tosa; and if you take “strawberry,” them. And the same for the violets 
“begonia,” or “geranium” as your’ which aren’t violets; and their num- 
only key to culture, you’re likely to be bers are limitless—African, Alpine, 
*way off base. Bush, German, Mexican, to name a 

The real ivies, we know, like a few. In the same order, these are 
cooler temperature and moisture. Not — saintpaulia, cyclamen, browallia, exa- 
necessarily so their namesakes called cum, and allophyton, with as varied 
German, American, Mexican, Boston, cultural tastes as you can possibly im- 
or Cape. Better look them up by their  agine. 





















vy No hobby is more rewarding 
-¥ than year ‘round “gardening 


under glass”. 

Start now with your own Everlite 
Aluminum Greenhouse. They are 
completely prefabricated . . . easy 
to assemble over a weekend... 
maintenance free. 


Models from $187.50. Complete 
line of Everlite accessories. 


Model E-3 illustrated above-($578) 


Write for color brochure and 
price list G80. 


Aluminum Greenhouses Tue, 


14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
















































EVERGREENS ZY." 


4-yr. transplants, 4-10” tall, 
guaranteed-to-live, 5 each: ASSORTED 
American Arborvitae, Douglas 1333 
Fir, Red Pine, White Spruce. 

All 20 for $3. ppd. (West of $ 

Miss. R., south of N. C., Tenn., 

add 25¢.) Free folder. @ Ppa 
WESTERN MAINE Forest 
Nursery Co., Dept. og. Fryeburg, Me. 

























Look-alikes, but not 
grow-alikes, Kalanchoe 
uniflora (left) and 
Episcia dianthiflora 
(right). 





Sensational New 


Pink LILY-OF -THE-VALLEY 


Be first among your friends to have this thrilling 
new color. Flowers are marvelous orchid-pink shade; 
very fragrant. Easy to grow. Different and very rare! 
Supply limited. Order today direct from this ad. 
3 for $1.95, postpaid. New catalog FREE on request. 
Ackerman Nurseries, 729 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


FLOWER 
BOOK 
Write today for free illustrated “‘Book of 
Autumn’’, featuring daffodils, coe, hyacinths, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 
den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 76, S. C. 
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But these are all fairly familiar 
plants which don’t present too many 
pitfalls. There are many look-alikes 
among the new plants we're beginning 
to know and grow, and although they 
may not yet have look-alike nick- 
names, mere resemblance might lead 
to cultural difficulties. 

If our old favorite green-and-white- 
striped inch plant were to see itself 
in a mirror, it couldn’t be quite sure 
whether it was the true tradescantia, 
which likes to grow dry, or Oplis- 
menus hirtellus variegatus, which en- 
joys wet feet. This is a rangy relative 
of the oat now known popularly as 
“basket of grass.” 

To keep the soft-leaved, white- 
flowered Episcia dianthiflora happy, 
you give it humidity, a humusy soil 
mix, semi-sun, and moisture in the 
pot. But don’t try the same culture 
on its kittenish look-alike, Kalanchoe 
uniflora (kitchingia), which grows 
quite dry in brightest sun. Its waxy, 
scalloped leaves are succulent. 

The sturdier of the asparagus ferns, 
A. sprengeri (which, by the way, is a 
legitimate relative of the garden as- 
paragus) is a lasting house plant 
when grown in any good soil, kept 
moist, in filtered sunlight. Not so the 
diosma, or “breath of heaven,” which 
is so similar it’s hard to tell two twigs 
apart. This one requires humus and 
sand in the soil, and near-greenhouse 
growing conditions. Even so, who'd 
be surprised if it were also dubbed 
“heavenly asparagus,” some day, be- 
cause of its fragrant foliage? 

Of course, no one will be confused, 
culture-wise, when a house plant is 
nicknamed for its outdoor look-alike. 
Among the begeonias there is a variety 
with leaves like a rose (B. mannii), 
like the lettuce (B. manicata aureo- 
maculata crispa), and the pond lily 
(B. erythrophylla). No one would try 
to drown this begonia in a pond. 

Right now, there’s one look-alike 
situation I’m following with interest 
in my collection of small seedlings. A 
month-old Mimosa pudica, with 
which I am quite familiar in its ma- 
ture state, is a dead ringer for an 
inch-high seedling of the royal poin- 
ciana (Delonix regia). Even though 
both are members of the pea family, 
I'm wondering how long the resem- 
blance will hold out. And since the 
mimosa should stay under two feet, 
but the royal poinciana grows into a 


tree, I hope I never get their markers 
mixed! ¢ 
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DONT GO NEAR 
THAT POISON IVY! 


KILL IT WITH 
AMCHEM _,” 


2% 
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IVY 
KILLER! 


You can shoot a thin stream (not a 
mist) of Amchem Poison Ivy Killer 
from as far as 8 feet away ...a safe 
distance. Contains Amchem- 
originated Amitrol... 
non-poisonous . . . won’t sterilize 
the soil. One treatment routs 
poison ivy. Even destroys 


Ready-to-use special poison ivy climbing on trees 

aerosol package... $1.98 without injury to the trees. 
F Also effective against poison oak. 
‘or larger areas, the 1 Ib. 

canister contains a highly Made by the makers of famous 

concentrated formula to be Weedone, originators of 2,4-D, 

mixed with water. $4.95 2,4,5-T and Amitrol weed killers. 


<EMNCHED> POISON IVY KILLER 


Amchem is a registered trademark of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


Wicd | FOLIAGE PLANTS 


ofessional corsages, arrange- . 
with that deep 


ments, wedding and funeral designs, and 

growing flowers for profit. Study and earn 
green healthy look 
If your ivy'’s anemic and 


your certificate at home. Unusual spare or 

full time money making opportunities or 

hobby. May we send FREE, and without 

obligation our informative booklet? 

ORM & SUE MORRIS NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE philodendron's pale 
(when they should look 
green like money) get 

Stim-U-Plant without fur- 
ther delay. Puts green 


back into your favorite 
plants! 












RIS ¢ DAY LILIES 
POPPIES ¢ BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog . ai . 
uy at garden an 
WASSENBERG GARDENS veo stores, 
“The Peony City florists, ; 
Dept. F-8, VAN WERT, OHIO supermarkets. Columbus 16, Ohio 


Dramatic TWO-COLOR Tree 














BRIGHT GOLDEN YELLOW 
ON EVERY BRANCH TIP 1 ay 





DEEP RICH GREEN INNER FOLIAGE 


Finest ornamental shade tree you can plant! 


UNBURST looks like a flowering tree in full bloom all 

summer . . . adds spectacular color to your landscape. 
It is strong and hardy, fast-growing, ideal for lawns. No 
other tree gives you so much colorful, permanent beauty 
for so little cost. Don’t miss another season—order yours 
now and enjoy its beauty for years. See it in color in most 
mail-order catalogs or at your nursery or garden store. 


* Only genuine SUNBURST bears tag showing Plant Patent No. 1313. 


Milo maize is rhythmically grouped with heads held in 

strict upright line. Weight is provided with loops of the 

maize leaves. Wild sunflowers, both in blossom and in 

seed forming stage, provide the flower interest. 

The container, although ceramic, has the color and texture 

of iron, making it compatible with the accessories which 

are an old plow clevis and chain links grouped on burlap. 

The composition has a distinctly rustic air and reflects 

the abundance of the countryside in August. 
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A City Garden 
(Continued from page 35) 


for it has a lovely light apricot-colored 
flower and it blooms profusely. Over 
the fence the former owner had 
lanted “Tausendschoen’ and ‘Crim- 
son Rambler’ but they aren’t doing 
very well—too much shade and com- 
petition with honeysuckle. I have very 
little black spot ordinarily. Every few 
days I pick off a few affected leaves 
and burn them, to keep the disease 
from getting a head start. 


June-July-August 

Most gardens in St. Louis gradually 
peter out during the summer months, 
and mine is no exception. Roses are 
still blooming in June, but they be- 
come scarce in July. There are a few 
columbines in June, a few daisies, 
Stokes’ aster, canterbury bells and the 
like. According to my family, all that 
I have in the summer are clumps of 
two kinds of plantain lily (Hosta 
caerulea) and (H. japonica) which 
they consider colorless. However, 
there are so few things that will toler- 
ate the dense shade that hosta does. 
The flowers are a light lavender-blue 
borne on spikes about eight to ten 
inches long, and the leaves look like 
overgrown glossy plantain leaves. 
Transplanting them is quite a job, for 
the roots are all interwoven. However, 
if you have any strength left after 
getting the clumps out of the ground 
place them in a bucket of water. 
After the soil oozes out they can be 
separated readily and planted. The 
same method is good for lily-of-the- 
valley. 

Of the trees and shrubs that bloom 
during the summer I have only Spiraea 
Bumalda var. ‘Anthony Waterer’, rose 
of Sharon (althaea) in several shades, 
and the chaste tree (Vitex Agnuscas- 
tus). If the chaste tree is planted in 
full sun, the spikes of flowers form a 
solid mass of lavender from mid-July 
to the last of August. The althaea can 
put up with anything—drouth, burn- 
ing sun, even poor soil. My favorite is 
a double rose-pink. If the shrub is 
cut back about one-third in early 
spring, the flowers are larger and 
bloom more profusely. 

For color during the summer I rely 
mostly on a group of weeds. First is 
the daylily, or Hemerocallis fulva 
(there are beautiful hybrids) , which is 
so well adapted that it has to be liter- 
ally kicked out of the perennial bed 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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FULL COLOR BOOK 
PTS MP ie) ae ee 2 
Red Robin Living Fence! 


Fast-Growin 
Ever-Blooming ene 


Amazing RED ROSE HEDGE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 12¢ A FOOT |" Nursery Co. 


See the sensational Red Robin Rose Hedge (Gloire Des fie. ape = Soe: Oe 
P “ end me without cost or obligation, 

Rosomanes) that's sweeping the country! Plant THIS | free full-color book, bonus offers, 

FALL; have a vigorous LIVING FENCE bursting with | prices, guarantees, on Red Robin. 

fragrant RED ROSES next spring. Red Robin's lush 

green foliage is covered with a riot of richly scented red 

roses month after month. Not a sprawling Multiflora. oo 

Grows straight, upright to 6 feet, stays compact. So tough, | 

thrives in even poor soils. Grows so dense Red Robin | *¢«« 

keeps children and pets in, animals and intruders out. 

Available only from Ginden Nursery, San Bruno, Calif. | cw 


on _ 7 
F "Guaranteed by > 
Seed Heusekeoping 


Standard of Quafity 


in DELPHINIUM 


THE WORLD OVER 


The Pacific Strain of Delphinium hybrids 
have been world-renowned for their highest 
quality for over 25 years. Consistent flower 
show winners whenever entered. 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Dept.FGM ‘Capitola « California 


Fresh seed from new crop now available. 


1960 COLOR CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


It’s easy to have a more beautiful yard 
if you PLANT THIS FALL... 


America’s Most Complete 


o FALL-PLANTING 
CATALOG 


from HENRY FIELD’S 


HENRY FIELD 


Join the thousands who are 
learning why fall-planting 
is better. Certain bulbs, of 
course, must be fall-plant- 
ed, but we offer also hun- 
dreds of other things you 
can plant most successfully 
this fall. No other fall cat- 
alog offers such a wide 
selection or so many full- 
color illustrations, 


Plant this fall and you'll 
have “better luck” with 
shade trees, lawn seed, fruit 


trees, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, shrubs, hardy per- 
ennials, roses, vines, hedg- 
ing, etc. Learn how plants 
get a 6-month head start, 
stand drouth better, often 
bloom the first spring. And 
to fill your home with 
cheery color all year long, 
we offer you a big selec- 
tion of fine house plants. 
Every item is backed by 
America’s largest direct-to- 
you seed and nursery house. 
Send for your copy now! 


a aeseew ere er rer ere er ef eee — 


FREE! 


36 PAGES OF SEED AND NURSERY =| 

OFFERS PICTURED IN FULL COLOR ; 
READ ABOUT THE NEW Bt 
Emperor tulips (one golden, one # | 
white); Hybrid Lilies from Pa- 4 
cific Northwest; “Colette,” the Ht 
everbearing pear; ‘‘Surecrop’”’ ; 
strawberry by U.S.D.A.; disease- Hi 4 
resistant Hybrid Elm, plus many ‘ 
othets. | 
om a= at For Over 60 Years! = a= ap 
HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co., 
183 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


Yes! Please send my free copy of your 
colorful, new fall catalog. 
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DAYLILIES 


AummeL 


Daylilies give a new burst 
of beauty each day with 
foliage attractive year- 
round. And the showiest, 
newest, healthiest 
varieties of all come from 
Schreiner’s Gardens. 


DELUXE OFFER 10 KINDS — your choice for $5.00 
Bertrand Farr, rosy peach 1.00 Stars over Dallas, temon yellow 1.00 
Canyon Purple, rec anc plum 1.00 Howdy, yetiow and purple 1.00 
Cathedral Towers, but, biotch 1.00 Arline, orange yeliow 15 
Colonial Dame, butt apricot 1.00 Caballero, red and yetiow 15 
Flamboyant, striking eyed 1.00 Goliath, iarge 7” yellow 15 
Hesperus, goid yellow 1.00 Knighthood, maroon red 15 
Lochinvar, terra cotta re 1.00 Mongol, fluted yellow 15 
Mabel Fuller, veivety rea 1.00 Morocco Red, descriptive name .75 
Naranja, broad orange 1.00 Spice, cinnamon red 15 
Royal Ruby, ruby rec 1.00 Piquante, rose pink 1 


ALL 20 OF ABOVE ... ONLY $10.00 


5 GREAT PINKS ...... omly $5.00 (2 $7.50 catalog valve) 
Evelyn Claar worid famous pink 2.00 Pink Damask rose-pink 1.50 


Lady Fait flesh pink andcream 1.00 Pink Spode cheerful bright pink 1.50 
Rose Gem rose toned medium deep 1.00 


Until now, a collector's item, a large crop brings 
you these beauties at rock-bottom prices 


“MUST” READING our new 1960 catalog 
FREE with any of the above orders. 


Seceeeecceeccccccscccccesseceeccececeescescescessasece 

SCHREINER'S GARDENS 

Route 2, Box 300A, Salem, Oregon 

Please send me the following for which | am enclosing $ 

(No C.0.0.'s please) Please include 35c for postage and handling 

(CO De Lune Offer, 10 kinds...$5.00 (5 Pinks, $7.50 value $5.00 

(All 20 Daylihes $10.00 () New 1960 Catalog 25 
(free with orders 

a OO 
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De Pceeeeineneind Dean 
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RUBY RED-For indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10’ high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 


Postpaid. $1.25 each; 2 for $2.25 
4 tor $4.00. No C.0.Ds. Bm pn . 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 534 Rockford, Illinois 


Richard’s Old Homestead 
VT me a rat me eee ae 


ee 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 
Flower spikes 3 to 5 feet tall closely 
packed with individual flowers up to 
3” across. Plants resistant to disease. 
Sturdy stems withstand high winds. Ten 
beautiful varieties and colors. This year’s 
crop of plants is the finest we have ever 
grown! 

BLACK KNIGHT—Darkest violet. 
BLUEBIRD—Med. bive, white bee. 
BLUE JAY—Dark bive, darker bee. 
CAMELIARD—Lavender, white bee. 
GALAHAD—Giont pure white. 
GUINEVERE—L?. pink, white bee. 
KING ARTHUR—Violet, white bee. 
PERCIVAL—Clear White. 
SUMMER SKIES—LI. bi., white bee. 
ROUND TABLE—Mixed colors. 

3 of one kind $1.25 

6 of one kind $2.35 

12 of one kind $4.00 


plants, 3 of each kind $10.00 


$12.50 value for onlv 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
5 PACIFIC HYB. MIXED $1. 00 
©’ shioped at planting time 
Order direct from this ad today. 
sent postnsid at planting time. 
wiNs UM CeRgunines Pow FanwaNeset ™ 
RICHARDS GARDENS, Box $-8D, Plainwell, Michigan 
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Everysopy loves birthday parties! Some 
15,000 persons helped the African violet 
clubs of the Twin Cities (Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn.) celebrate their tenth an- 
niversary by attending their spring violet 
show. 

Props used to carry out the “Tenth An- 
niversary” theme were punch bowls and 
cups, cakes, candles, the figure 10 cut 
from tin, elegant sterling, antique pewter 
and glorified tin cans. 

One club had a complete table setting 
of African violets on lace doilies with the 
variety names on place cards; another 
displayed a stork to symbolize the birth 
of the organization. A musical cake plate 
played the birthday song on one table. 

The Falcon Heights Hi-Loa Club of St. 
Paul won the silver bowl for the best table 
of violets and also the bowl for the best 
table design. 

This table featured a design appropriate 
to the Easter season, using purple and 
white as the predominant colors. The table 
cover was white nylon net with a pleated 
skirt. Styrofoam steps made bases for the 
candelabra and white candles and the 
potted white and purple violets. 

Pink-flowered semi-double ‘Afterglow 
won the bowl for the best specimen in the 
show. Mrs. Gumbus, Minneapolis, who 
showed the plant, said it was but 1% 
years old. 

Among blue ribbon winners were 
‘Ubangi,’ a spoonleaf variety with masses 
of large single blue flowers; ‘Fascination,’ 
with heavily fringed deep rose carnation 
type blooms; ‘Holiday,’ a double lavender 
pink; ‘Redderness,’ with cherry red blooms 
and small dark pointed foliage; and ‘Con- 
fetti,’ a dark foliaged plant with ruffled 
blue and white flowers. 


Jeweled Splendor 


“Jewels in the Sun” was the theme of 
the annual flower show of the San Antonio 
Garden Center, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 
Six sections made up the artistic design 
division. Heading this division was “A 
Calendar of Jewels,” with each month to 
be interpreted with arrangements featur- 
ing birthstone colors. 

Sponsored groups in therapy had a di- 
vision all their own with arrangements of 
dried material, corsages, and dish gardens. 


Carnival Time 


From Kansas City, Mo., comes this dif- 
ferent show schedule of the Inter-City 
Garden Club. “‘A Carnival of Spring Flow- 
ers” had some appropriate and amusing 
classes in. artistic design. Admission Tickets 


(corsage for formal wear) ; Weight Lifting 
(iris in vertical arrangement) ; Palm Read- 
ing (all green arrangement); Clowns on 
Parade (humorous arrangement); The 
Diving Tank (underwater arrangement) ; 
and Shell Game (arrangement using shells 
or sea material). 


From Montana 


“Around the World with Flowers” was 
the theme of the summer flower show of 
the Chinook Garden Club, Chinook, Mont. 
Members dressed in costumes representing 
various nations. Decorations were flags of 
different countries, globes and maps. 

As a civic project this club is sponsoring 
a “Show and Grow” contest and will 
award cash prizes to homes displaying the 
best kept yard and the prettiest window 
box. 

With the aid of other civic groups they 
are planting trees around the County Fair 
Grounds. 

The Malta Dirt Dauber’s Garden Club, 
Malta, Mont., has completed a successful 
first year, President Mrs. Bertha Cebulski 
writes. Their year’s programs could well 
serve as a model for other new clubs: 
Simple Landscaping Design; Lawns—Care 
and Rejuvenation; Birds—Beneficial and 
Harmful; Preparing the Soil for Spring 
Planting; Rose Culture; Controlling Gar- 
den Pests; House and Garden Tour; Work- 
shop—Conditioning and Arranging Flow- 
ers and Judging a Flower Show; Gathering 
and Preparing Material for Winter Bou- 
quets; Putting the Perennial Garden to 
Bed; House Plants for Everyone; and 
Holiday Decorations for the Home. 


Tree Study 


Studying trees and their beauty is this 
year’s project of the Sunset Garden Club, 
Garnett, Kans. Members have personalized 
their yearbooks by designing their own 
covers, each featuring trees. The one I 
have (a gift) displays a handsome oil 
painting of trees. These covers are judged 
at one meeting and a prize awarded for 
the best cover. 

A part of each monthly program time 
is allocated to a show and know tree talk 
given by a member. Among the tree topics 
were cherry, pussywillow, magnolia, dog- 
wood, lily-of-the-valley (Pieris formosa), 
mimosa, rose of sharon, oak, maple, cedar, 
and holly. These topics end with a paper 
on “Winter Bare Trees.” 


Adventure into Politics 


“Ballots and Blossoms” is the timely 
theme of the fall show of the Richfield 
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Garden Club, Richfield, Minn. (See Cal- 
endar.) The schedule asks members to 
interpret in arrangements such things as 
campaigns, events, slogans, and personal- 
ities. 


Biblical Theme 


Mrs. Howard Newton, president of the 
McCamey Garden Club, McCamey, Tex., 
writes that their recent flower show with 
a Biblical theme, “Heavenly Flowers,” was 
highly successful. 

The club did not list the scripture from 
which each title was taken, but some vis- 
itors to the show looked them up. 

The opening section, “In the Begin- 
ning,’ was divided into these classes: 
Creatures of the Deep; Let Birds Fly; 
Fruit of the Tree; Adam’s Folly (open to 
men only). 

“Voice in the Garden,” had these sub- 
divisions: Eve’s Choice; Green as the 
Olive Leaf; The Serpent; Noah’s Ark; 
Wonderful Works of God; The Man’s Rod 
Shall Come to Blossom; Plains of Moab; 
Mustard Seed; Train Up a Child. 


Books and Booklets 


Handbook for Garden Clubs, by The 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, Inc., 
145 Tanglewood Drive, Urbana, Ohio. 
$1.50. Eighty-eight pages crammed with 
ways to help your club plan interesting 
programs, shows and more effective fund 
raising projects. 


How to Prune, Seymour Smith & Son, 
Inc., Oakville, Conn. Send ten conts in 
coin and you'll receive this 30-page illus- 
trated booklet—a condensed guide to good 
pruning. 


Free Garden Film 


If you are searching for something spe- 
cial for one of your programs, write for 
the film, “A Garden in the Forest.” This 
26-minute color film with sound depicts 
the four seasons at Hodges Garden. It’s 
free to garden clubs, other civic groups 
and television stations. Write: C. B. Byrd, 
Gardens Manager, Many, La. 


Congratulations! 


Garden Glories, publication of the Gar- 
den Club of Illinois, Inc., won the top 
award for a garden club publication. The 
award was presented at the annual con- 
vention of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs when it convened in Hous- 
ton, Tex. Mrs. R. W. Hooton, Elmhurst, 
Ill., edits this fine publication. 


Patriotic Setting 


The Millcreek and Bokescreek Garden 
Clubs of Ohio have chosen “Seeds of Lib- 
erty” as the. theme for their annual show. 
(See Calendar.) Classes are designated by 
patriots’ names: George Washington, a 
design using red, white and blue; Benja- 
min Franklin, a design using newspaper; 
Luther Burbank, fruit and flowers. ¢ 


ON THE CALENDAR 


July 22, 23; “Sing a Song of Flowers,” a 
feature of the Parade of Progress, presented by 
The Standale Garden Club, Standale Fire Sta- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 23, 24; Illinois Gladiolus Society Show, 
Shaw's Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 23, 24; “The Magic Touch of Arctic 
Light,” show sponsored by Fairbanks Garden 
Club, Alaska National Bank, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

July 30, 31; lowa State Gladiolus Show, 
VFW Hall, Easterville, lowa. Section for ar- 
rangements open to non-members. For further 
information, write Mrs. Paul Welnitz, Webb, 
lowa. 

August; gladiolus display, Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Aug. 2; Exhibitor Training Meeting, Northeast 
Neighborhood House, 1929 N. E. Second St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Instruction on preparing 
plant material for shows, principles of flower 
arranging, flower show practices. Sponsored by 
North East Garden Gate Club. Admission $1. 
Write: Mrs. Ted Puchtel, 2322 N. E. McKinley 
St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

Aug. 5, 6; “Ballots and Blossoms,” show of 
the Richfield Garden Club. 3 to 9 p.m. Aug. 5; 
9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Aug. 6. Southdale Shopping 
Center Garden Court, Southdale, Minn. 

Aug. 6; “Greens to Envy Cross-Country,” 
sponsored by G‘Arden Seed & Weed Club, 
Arden Hills, and Leaf & Petal Garden Club, 
Roseville, Minn. Fairview Junior High School, 
1920 County Road B., St. Paul, Minn. 2:30 to 
5:30 p.m. 

Aug. 6; “Town ‘n Country,” show of the 
Kingsley Federated Home and Garden Club. 
Methodist Church, Kingsley, lowa. 

Aug. 6; “Seeds of Liberty,” sponsored by the 
Millcreek and Bokescreek Garden Clubs. 3 to 
p.m., Scioto Valley High School, Ostrander, 

hio. 

Aug. 7, 8; Central International Gladiolus 
Show, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

Aug. 10; “At Home with Flowers.” annual 
show of the Klo Kay Bo Kay Flower Club. 3 to 
8 p.m., Presbyterian Church, Cloquet, Minn. 
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Aug. 10, 11; annual show of the West Park- 
way Garden Clubs, Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church, 
50th St. and Knox Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aug. 11, 12; flower show of The Illinois 
Dunesland Garden Club, Central School, 2 to 
9 p.m., Zion, Ill. Theme “Grow and Show.” 

Aug. 13, 14; fall flower show of the Men’‘s 
Garden Club of Minneapolis, American Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Co. Bldg. Public invited. 
No admission charge. 

Aug. 13, 14; “Portraits of the Past,” spon- 
sored by the Bloomington Affiliated Garden 
Clubs, Bloomington High School, 88th and 
Sheridan Avenues South, Bloomington, Minn. 

Aug. 18; annual show of the Albion Garden 
Club, Methodist Fellowship Hall, Albion, Mich. 
Theme: “Flowers Through the Years.” Anniver- 
sary show to commemorate the 125th anniver- 
sary of Albion College and the 25th anniversary 
of the club. 

Aug. 18, 19; “The Beauty of the Land,” pre- 
sented by Indian Head District, Wisconsin Gar- 
den Club Federation. Vocational School, 
Superior, Wis. 

Aug. 19-21; conference for the Central Great 
Lakes Region of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America, Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. Mr. 
David Burpee is the featured speaker for the 
evening of the 20th. For further information 
write to the Men’s Garden Club, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Aug. 20; The North East Association of Gar- 
den Clubs fourth annual show, “Our Magic 
World,” 4 to 9 p.m., St. Anthony School, 3301 
Silver Lake Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aug. 25; annual flower show of The Jewell 
Garden Club, Federated Church, Jewell, lowa. 
Theme: “lowa Splendor.” 

Aug. 26; “Art in the Garden,” show by the 
Huron Valley Garden Club, 2 to 9:30 p.m., 
Belleville High School, Belleville, Mich. 

Aug. 27, 28; rose show sponsored by Minne- 
sota Rose Society and American Hardware Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.. American Hardware Mutual 
Building, 3033 Excelsior Blvd., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Kills Flies on Contact, 
Works for Entire Season! 


Quick death to disease-bearing flies with 
amazing new FLY CAKE! Perfected scien- 
tific discovery lures flies like a magnet, kills 
them instantly! (See actual photos above.) 
Just moisten. Place anywhere flies accumu- 
late, indoors or outside. No fuss, no mess. 
4 cakes equal control power of 100 or more 
aerosol bombs because solid chemical cakes 
give complete, unvarying protection for so 
long. Works on roaches, ants, too. Safer than 
sprays. Can't taint food, clothing, furniture 
because insect-destroying chemicals are 
sealed in! Won’t attract pets. Not harmful if 
touched or even tasted by humans. 

79 each Family Pack of 4— $2.98 
Prices postpaid—Sold by mail only. 
Send check or money order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SPENCER GIFTS, AM?] Spencer Bldg, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARROLD’ c fagiet Most 


Complete Line 


Pedigreed 


PANSIES 


Catalogue 10c 
STAMPS OR COIN 
P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S “tricor ” 


Iris fanciers 


know their 
BRAND! 


Once again, those who want the 
finest, turn to BRAND NURSERY 
and Peony Farms... one of 
America’s most experienced nurseries. 
At BRAND, you'll find the most 
appealing selection of Iris . . . sturdy, 
colorful, flowerful. They’re shipped 
for planting during July and August 
only, at perfect development for next 
season’s blooms. BRAND offers not 
only stunning Iris, but prize-winning 
peonies, lilacs, mums, Oriental 
poppies, many other sturdy Min- 
nesota-bred perennials. 


For a complete selection 

in colorful photographs, 

order BRAND’S 
comprehensive new 
catalog, only 25c. 


BRAND NURSERY & Peony Farm 


BOX 408G FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Black Leaf 40 


KILLS Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hoppers and other sucking 
insects. A sofe, effective dog and rabbit repellent too! 
Endorsed by leading garden authorities since 1879. 


BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS CO. Chicago 40, Illinois 


5 HARDY PHLOX | 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 


Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 


A real bargain! Each a named variety—all labelled. Will 
produce beautiful blooms June thru August. Excellent for 
garden or borders. Plant now for best results. FREE 
catalogue. Full descriptions of our complete line of 
quality nursery stock. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 719 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


MERTENSIA 


Arching sprays of sapphire blue, 
from pink buds. Winter-hardy ; 
shade-tolerant. Tubers, 7 for $2.00. 


Illustrated bulb catalog. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 
Dept. V8 Moorestown, N. J. 


ay AY aaa a 
IRIS HEADQUARTERS 


IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
60 full color pages, with over 
100 superb illustrations 25¢ 


SCHREINER'S GARDENS 
Rt. 2, Box PELE MSolem, Oregor 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 8” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESTS E:y ace me indiana, Pa. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


LEARN world’s most fascinating business. We 
teach you to repair, make, sell all kinds of Dolls and 
accessories. Study at home. Earn while you learn. 
Start your own business part or full-time. We show 


you how. FREE Booklet without obligation. 


THE DOLL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
Studio D-80 
11826 San Vicente Bivd.* Los Angeles 49, California 


- - - FLOWER 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park’s FLOWER BOOK, show- 
ing things to plant now, for beautiful blooms 
next Spring. A new, eae, 
ere a catalo: 
better ih, 
Dertcane and myr- 
iad other bulbs, 
many of them rare. 
Also perennial 
and annual flower 
seeds best sown in 
the Fall. A wide se- 
lection of seeds and 
lants for Green- 
jouse and window. 
Many beautiful 
color photos of un- 
usual plants. 
Send a postcard 


today for your 


Free FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood 74, S. C. 
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BY OLGA RoLtF TIEMANN 


How Seeds Jravel 


Last May, I spotted a clump of 
blue flowers in an alfalfa patch at a 
distance from any flower border. It 
proved to be Siberian iris. How did it 
get there? 

Each spring such things as little 
mulberry trees, elms, occasionally lit- 
tle cedar trees, raspberry plants, poke- 
weed and wild cucumber appear in 
the flower borders. Where do they 
come from? Who or what planted the 
seeds? 

Seeds have ways of ail around. 
A plant’s one chance to travel is by 
seeds. Very few seeds stay at home. 
Some have cleverly constructed pods 
and others travel under their own 
power by land, sea, and air. We have 
all encountered the “hitchhikers” who 
obtain free rides without thumbing 
signals. 

Snow, the real thing, is rare in 
northwest Missouri in May. But we 
take a quick second look at least twice 
during the month to be sure it isn’t 
really snow falling—first when the 


cherry blossoms fall and a wind sends 
them sailing far and wide like so many 
white flakes, and again when the elm 
seeds (each veiled by a light-colored 
membranous wing) skim through the 
air as jauntily as snowflakes varying 
from a light “snowfall” to “blizzard” 
proportions depending on the wind 
velocity. 

Seeds that take to the air can travel 
remarkable distances quickly just as 
man has recently learned to do. Ex- 
amine a fluffy dandelion “ball.” The 
seeds (each inside a sheath) are stuck 
thickly into a flat round pincushion. 
When thoroughly dry the slightest 
breeze will send them flying away 
from the mother plant for each is 
topped by a feathery parachute. When 
all have blown away only the bald 
head remains. 

Goatsbeard (Tragopogon praten- 
sis), a biennial with yellow blossoms 
somewhat similar to a larger and 
coarser dandelion, has a similar round 
head of seeds but larger. Both de- 


Nature makes doubly sure that there will be redbuds. This shows a tree in May 
with new leaf growth and new pods forming while part of the old pods with 


viable seeds are still on the tree. 
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sirable plants and weeds have these 
feathery parachutes for air travel: 
butterfly-weed, clematis, wild aster, 
mares-tail (Erigeron canadensis), 
wild-lettuce (Lactua canadensis), 
milkweeds, and others. 

When the pods on cottonwood trees 
ripen and burst, the seeds use their 
“airlift’—cottony hairs nature has 
provided for them—to drift hither 
and yon. The seeds of some trees are 
winged which permits them to fairly 
glide. With the help of the wind they 
float and twirl and go quite a distance 
before they fall to the ground. Some 
of the cone-bearing evergreens have 
these winged seeds, as well as the 
maple, linden and others. 

Seeds without wings or parachutes 
travel, too. Perhaps they don’t go as 
far but often they move well away 
from the parent plant. Poppies are 
something like pepper shakers. The 
seed pods have holes along the top 
edge instead of on the top itself. As 
the wind blows, the slender stems 
sway back and forth, and seeds shake 
out just as pepper is shaken from a 
pepper shaker. American lotus (Ne- 
lumbo lutea)—a water plant, monks- 
hood, columbine, larkspur all have 
pods varying in construction but 
which depend mainly on the wind to 
shake their “shakers” and disperse the 
mature seeds. 

Some plants have seed pods which 
split open from the top. The seeds 
tumble out as the wind blows the 
slender branches to and fro. The pods 
continue to split farther down until 
every seed has a chance to escape. 
Lilies, hemerocallis, and irises are ex- 
amples of this type. 


Ejector Pods 


The hardy violets and pansies have 
pods which fairly explode to shoot 
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Siberian iris pods split from the top 
into three divisions. As the wind sways 
the stems, the seeds shake out. 


their seeds away from the mother 
plant. The pods, somewhat bullet- 
shaped, split into three divisions when 
mature, and open out flat like three- 


pointed stars. The sides slowly squeeze | 


together, the pressure ejects the seeds, 
and nothing is left but empty cradles. 
For a work of art note the pod of 


the wild geranium. The pistil grows | 


into a “candle” complete with wick 


| 
at the top. The enclosed seeds at the 


base with the calyx make a very orna- 
mental candle holder. 
entire “seed machine” 
ciently the candle splits into five divi- 
sions starting at the base. Each with 
springlike action curls up around the 
central axis sending the seeds jumping 
in every direction. 

Some plants break off at ground 
level and tumble along doing cart 


(Please turn page $) 


A breeze has started 
some of these 
dandelion para- 
chutes on their way. 


When the | 
has dried suffi- | 





@ PLANT KRIDER 
it See 


For Blooms In Spring 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 
COLORFUL PERENNIALS 
UNUSUAL HARDY SHRUBS 
SUPERIOR EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


F a E Fall Catalog featuring 
Vigor Treated Plants 
Shows and describes all of the above in 
addition to scores of other plants and bulbs 
to help you make a glorious garden. 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


KRIDER NURSERIES 9 


top EY7,) MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 
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SPRUCE 
forL_ => 


Grow quickly into beautiful ornamental specimens or 
shapely Christmas Trees. Prefer sunny location on 
medium moist soil. Order now for fall planting. Guaran- 
teed-to-live. 15 Colorado Blue Spruce, 4 yr. transplants, 
4-8” tall, only $2. ppd.* 6 for $1.* *(West of Miss. R, 
or south of N.C. or Tenn. add 25¢ extra for postage.) 
WESTERN MAINE Write for FREE evergreens folder, 


Forest Nursery Co., Dept. FG80, Fryeburg, Maine, 


VAY TAS 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in” rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kle or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 


and hardware stores. 
D-GRO 


Over 300 New Items For Quick 


TRA MONEY 
Now To Chris 


Just Show Fabulous New 1960 Line 


No-Money-Down, No-Risk Startin 

Sample Plan. You keep up to $1. 
per item. Self-selling EVANS 
Line, huge plant mean more sales, 
faster service Send today for 
saleable boxes to be paid for or 
returned—plus big Free Album of 
Personalized cards, 2 big Order- 
Getting Illustrated Catalogs of 


Make up to 


fT matte a 


over 300 items. Write now. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington 854, Mass, 


Order Direct from This Ad 


STRAWBERRIES 


25 Premier Postpaid 
50 Plants 25 robinson Only $1.25 
Order early. One bargain per customer. Write for 
our FREE catalog full of bargains in plants, trees, etc. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 722 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn’’, featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO.. Greenwood 76. S. C. 
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Enchantment of Anemones 
(Continued from page 20) 


Anemone pulsatilla 


their lovely show until fall. They will 
make any open-shaded garden en- 
chanted. These are positions, too, 
where everblooming bleeding-hearts 
(Dicentra eximia) will make their 
biggest and ferniest clumps, and cover 
themselves with more and rosier flow- 
ers to be choice companions for 
anemones. 

It is August when the Japanese 
anemones begin their flowering that 
continues until frost. They are lovely 
things for grouping in partially shaded 
portions of the border where they 
will benefit from the protection of a 
vine-covered garden shelter. They are 
best of all, perhaps, in a natural set- 
ting where their flowers, rising on 
tall stems from large clumps of leaves, 
can offer frequent glimpses of capti- 
vating color. The big white flowers of 
A. japonica alba are like glorified 
narcissus flowers and its named vari- 
ety ‘Whirlwind’ has semi-double blos- 
soms. There’s a shiny, silvery-pink, 
shading to rose-mauve (rosea) called 
‘September Charm, and the one 
called ‘Max Vogel,’ (rubra) is show- 
iest of all, with semi-double flowers 
that are waxy rich red. Japanese 
anemones will carry dozens of long- 
stemmed blossoms once they have es- 
tablished themselves. They should be 
given a rich, loose soil that has plenty 
of well rotted manure worked into it. 
They need ample moisture through 
the entire growing season and a mulch 
of partially-decayed leaves that is 
maintained throughout the year. ¢ 
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Beginning Gardener 


(Continued from page 45) 


wheels, over and over. As they go 
tumbling along, seeds are scattered 
far and wide. In the western states 
“the tumbling tumble weed” does this. 
It will leap fences and go merrily on 
with its handspririgs. The resurrection- 
plant of the mustard family (native 
from Arabia to Syria and Algeria) 
sheds its leaves when the seeds ma- 
ture. The branches interlace and form 
a dry ball. We are told that the plant 
is broken from its roots by the wind 
and then rolls swiftly over the desert 
sand until it reaches damp soil or is 
overtaken by rain. Moisture softens 
the dry branches and they unroll, 
freeing the seeds which fall and grow. 
Another plant sends only its dried 
flower heads on a tumbling spree. 
This is Queen Ann’s lace (Daucus 
carota), also called wild carrot. As 
the seeds reach maturity, the flattened 
flower cluster gradually takes the 
shape of a bird’s nest. When a strong 
wind breaks it from the parent stem, 
it can tumble, roll and glide over the 
snow and ice, the seed being well dis- 
tributed during the winter frolic. 
Plants that grow close to running 
water make use of it to scatter their 
seeds. Skunk-cabbage, marsh-mari- 
gold, and cardinal flower are exam- 
ples of these seafaring travelers. 
Birds, animals, and man help to 
distribute seeds. Birds carry the seeds 
of raspberry, mulberry, pokeberry, ce- 
dar and many others to favorite din- 


ing spots and drop some before they 
are consumed. In some instances the 
seeds go through the digestive tract 
without harm and may be dropped 
far from where they grew. Squirrels, 
chipmunks, gophers, and other ani- 
mals gather nuts, acorns, corn and 
other seeds. All are not eaten and 
may sprout and grow. Then there are 
the hitch-hikers which cling to the 
fur of animals or to people’s clothing. 
Burdock, sandburs, stick-tights (Bid- 
ens) and beggarweeds (Desmodium) 
use this method to distribute their 
seeds. The sharp points on the pods 
of unicorn-plant (martynia) hook 
into the fur or clothing of passers-by 
and, even if not torn from the plant, 
send seeds flying by the pulling and 
reflex action. 

Nature is very lavish with seeds. It 
is estimated that one orchid plant 
produces over 3,000,000 seeds. The 
biggest percentage never grow. We 
remember the parable of the sower— 
how some of his seeds fell by the 
wayside and were trodden down and 
eaten by the birds. That which fell on 
the rocks withered away for lack of 
moisture. Some were choked out by 
thorns. It was only the seed that fell 
on good ground that grew and pro- 
duced fruit. But nature is wise and 
conservative, too. Note the redbud in 
the spring. Many of the pods will 
have fallen but always there are some 
left among the new pods so that if a 
seed crop fails to mature, there will 
still be seeds left to travel and fall on 
good ground to grow. 


Martynia, known as unicorn-plant, has pods with sharp beaks which split open 
when the seeds ripen. The stout sharp points help to “hook” a free ride. 
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KN gine Aid oe" 
Alling Pla? 
Dr. Malcolm C. Shurtleff 


Q. There is an ugly black mold growing on 
the leaves of my elm, linden and mag- 
nolia trees, as well as on the leaves and 
fruit of my apple. What should I be 
doing to prevent this? 

A. Sooty mold is common on many plants 
following attacks of certain insects 
(aphids, scales, whiteflies, etc.). The 
“black mold” is growing on the excreta 
of insects. If you control the insects 
you also control the sooty mold. Mala- 
thion is a good multi-purpose insecti- 
cide for controlling most insects. 

Q. Boston ivy has covered my garage for 
ten years, but this year it seems afflicted 
with a disease. On certain parts of the 
vine the leaves have light brown to 
reddish-brown spots with dark margins. 
Many of the leaves have turned yellow 
and dropped off. What is the name of 
this disease and the remedy for it? 

A. Leaf spot is fairly common on Boston 
ivy especially in wet seasons where vines 
are crowded, shaded or slow to dry 
following rains. The same fungus also 
causes the common black rot disease of 
grapes. If practical, pick off and burn 
infected leaves when found. Brush out 
old debris in the spring and spray sev- 
eral times, ten to 14 days apart, during 
cool, wet weather. Use a spray con- 
taining zineb, maneb, captan or fixed 
copper. 

Q. My zinnias get brown spots on the 
leaves and finally get so bad they dry 
up entirely. What causes this and is 
there a remedy? 

A. Alternaria leaf spot is common in wet 
seasons. Control by soaking the seed for 
15 minutes in Semesan, then dry and 
dust the seed with thiram, captan or 
chloranil. Spray or dust the growing 
plants weekly (or just before wet peri- 
ods) using zineb or maneb. Be sure and 
cover the underleaf surfaces. Rotate 
plantings. Grow resistant zinnia_ vari- 
eties. Burn plant debris in the fall. 

Q. The leaves on my peach trees are pale 
green, yellow or yellowish bronze in 
color. Some are mottled light and dark 
green. Many branches show clusters of 
long, erect shoots with narrow, curled 
and rolled leaves. What fruits stay on 
usually have reddish blotches and are 
too bitter to eat. Should these trees be 
destrcyed? 

A. Your peach trees have a virus disease— 
probably yellows. Other virus diseases of 
peach include X-disease, little peach, 
rosette, phony peach and ringspot. 
These diseases also go to other stone 
fruits. The control for yellows, and most 
other viruses of peach, is to destroy 
nearby wild cherries, plums and other 
stone fruits. Follow a complete spray 
program —the one recommended for 
your area. Control insects, especially 
leafhoppers, which transmit the viruses. 
Plant only certified, virus-free trees from 
a reputable nursery. Infected trees 
should be’ destroyed when first found. 
They will not recover. 
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Q. I have treuble growing eggplant. The 

plants first are pale green or yellow in 

color. Later they are stunted, wilt, turn 
brown and die. Can you help me? 

Verticillium wilt is probably your dis- 

ease problem. Unfortunately, little can 

be done. The fungus that causes it may 
live in the soil for many years attacking 

a wide range of plants including tomato, 

potato, raspberries, strawberries as well 

as many flowers, trees and shrubs. All I 

can suggest is to plant only disease-free 

seed or transplants grown in sterilized 
soil or a field free of wilt in the past. 

Disease resistant eggplant varieties may 

be available in the future. 

Q. Snapdragons keep giving me trouble. 
The undersides of the leaves are cov- 
ered with small, reddish-brown to dark 
brown, powdery spots. Later the leaves 
shrivel and die. The result is small, 
weak flowers. What can be done? 

A. It looks as though you have a case of 
snapdragon rust. Control rust by plant- 
ing resistant varieties. For other vari- 
eties: (1) increase air circulation by 
spacing plants and keeping down weeds, 
(2) plant disease-free plants, (3) col- 
lect and burn tops in the fall, and (4) 
apply sprays or dusts containing zineb, 
ferbam or maneb at ten- to 14-day in- 
tervals. Start when rust is first evident. 

Q. The leaves on my elm tree are turning 
yellow and dropping in large numbers. 
They are covered with small, shiny, 
black spots. What is this disease and is 
it serious? 

A. Your problem is black leaf spot, a very 
common disease of elm which causes 
little damage. All I would suggest doing 
is collecting and burning or composting 
all fallen leaves. Keep your elm tree 
vigorous by fertilizing, watering during 
summer dry periods plus pruning out 
dead, dying or weak branches. If you 
spray to control defoliating insects, you 
might wish to add a fungicide (such as 
zineb, phenyl mercury, fixed copper, 
bordeaux mixture). Spray (1) as the 
leaves are unfolding, (2) repeat the 
spray when the leaves are full size, and 
(3) two weeks later. 

Q. What causes the leaves on my cherry 

trees to turn yellow and drop early? 

The leaves are sprinkled with small dark 

spots many of which drop out leaving 

“shot-holes.” 


A 





A. Cherry leaf spot is widespread and 
serious. Early loss of leaves for several 
successive years weakens a tree, making 
it more susceptible to winter injury. 
Control leaf spot by following the rec- 
ommended cherry spray program for 
your area. In many states, leaf spot ap- 
plications are made at petal-fall, shuck 
fall, ten to 14 days later and just after 
harvest. Numerous fungicides are effec- 
tive: captan, ferbam, maneb, zineb, 
fixed copper, glyodin and Acti-dione. 





———"| FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 
Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 
—_ in natural, glowing color! Join over 
900,000 satisfied customers and know- 







ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 
too! today. 

LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-30 Garden City, N. Y. 





GIANT PANSIES 


For finest blooms next spring, plant 
rare Swiss-type Cut-Flower Pansy 
seeds now. Huge, rich velvety blooms. 
Exclusive mix brilliant colors. 
Regular Pack .. 
Double Pack .. 


Pansy-Perennial Catalog FREE 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 
Bristol, Pa. 


DARWIN oe 9s 
100 TULIPS 325 
PAID 
IN U.S. 

Guaranteed to bloom next Spring 
These are not the usual so-called “Bargain’’ bulb- 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size 
of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 


lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 


fruits, shrubs, trees, evergreens write for our 
FREE fall catalog. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 712 Lake St., 
FLOWER 


FREE ‘:::. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘“‘Book of 
Autumn’ ’, featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 
den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 

Send postcard for your copy today! = 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 16. S. C. 





Box 780 





Bridgman, Mich. 








FREE CATALOG 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


P. de JAGER & SONS, INC. 
South Hamilton 13, Mass. 











DAZZLING 


Phlox 


Giant Hardy Flowers. Also 
Roses, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, Berries, Perennials, 
Guaranteed Quality. Write 
Today for Big FREE Catalog. 


EMLONG’S 80x 78 
STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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When you look tor Euonymus— 
LOOK for the EMERALD! 


CORLISS BROS. INC. irswich 10, mass. 








Changing Address? 


Then be sure to drop us a postcard listing your 
new address (include the zone number, please) 
and paste a label from your current copy of 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine to show your 
present address. Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance 
notice. 

Send to: 


Circulation Department 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
543 Westport Road 

Kansas City 11, Missouri 





Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $18.00 per issue. Extra words 85 cents 
each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified Dept., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 





ACTIVATORS 


THROW AWAY your pick and shovel! Transplant 
without digging! Revitalize shrubs, trees without 
fertilizing! Enjoy effortless gardening! Master horti- 
culturist’s secret method promotes deep rooting, 
spectacular growth. Free. Horticultural Engineers, 
Lafayette 3, Alabama. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AMERICA’S FINEST. WRITE for free color folder. 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 


TRY TINARI'S VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog list- 
ing 100 complete descriptions. Greenhouses open 
daily, Sunday afternoon. Finari Greenhouses, Beth- 
ayres 2, Pa. 


AFRICAN VIOLET leaves — Fresh cut — List for 
stamp. Visitors always welcome. Mrs. Leonard 
Volkart, Route 1, Russellville, Mo. 

QUALITY AFRICAN Violet Leaves — Rooted or 


. Newest and Best Varieties. oor Free. 
Violetry, 4022-221 Street, Bayside 61 


AGENTS WANTED 





ulous self-selling Evans Christmas Card, Gift line. 
Profits to 100%. Send no money—write for sample 
boxes to be paid for or returned, plus big Free 
Album Personalized Cards, 2 Catalogs. 300 items. 
New England Art Publishers, North Abington 
854-C, Mass. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 1960 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100% profit. 
No experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, 
Dept. 39, Ferndale, Michigan. 

RR TT 


AMARYLLIS 


SPECIALIZING IN IMPORTED named Dutch 
Amaryllis; species and other rare bulbs, extensive 
listing. asus D. Goedert, Box 6534, Jacksonville 
5, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successful home grower explains special light, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—tull details. Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif 


FLOWER ARRANGING AND FLORISTRY. We 
teach you to create floral arrangements with profes- 
sional skill. Flower growing lessons included. Unique 
home study course. Countless money-making oppor- 
tunities. We show you how to earn as you learn. 
Free booklet. Norm & Sue Morris’ National Floral 
Institute, Studio DC-80, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


LEARN FLOWER DESIGNING—hobby or career. 
Florists pay to $150 week! Or start home business— 
part, full time. Earn while learning. Free, full de- 
tails plus 3-month subscription to “Flower Talk” 
magazine. Flowers, 3570 . First, Los Angeles 4. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big 
rofit orders for world famous Patented Varieties 
ruit Trees. Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. 
Big Sales outfit Free. Stark Bro’s, Desk 30281, 
Louisiana, Missouri.- 

LEARN LANDSCAPING AND GROWING of 
Plants. Latest information on propagation, soil test- 
ing, plant growth regulators, garden design and 
color. Many money-making oppormunities. Free 
booklet. National Landscape Institute, Dept. DC-80, 
11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


OIL COLORING Photographs—A fascinating hobby 
or profitable side-line for those with artistic talent. 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free book- 
let. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 247C, Chicago 14. 
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MEN OR WOMEN co help part time making sur- 
veys. Previous experience in making opinion sur- 
veys or census taking helpful. Write giving brief 
information about yourself, to Surveys, 1905 W. 
43rd, Kansas City 3, Kansas. 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG MONEY RAISING FISHWORMS, CRICKETS. 
We teach you how to raise, sell. Free literature. 
Carter Farm-50, Plains, Ga. 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!”’ 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 


GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; ODD; Rare: 


Unusual; 
Ivyleaf; Scentedieaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. 


Catalog 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kan. 

CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS. NEW INTRODUC- 
TIO! Scented Ivys; Lady Washingtons, 
Catalogue 10c. Manhattan Garden Supply 305-F No. 
Sepulveda. Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


GROUND COVER PLANTS 


R (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
English Ivy. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. 
Cosung Powe Service, 106 East Antietam, Hagers- 
town, 5 


HOUSE PLANTS 


ANTHURIUM ANDREANUM, beautiful flowering 
size plants $3.50 ppd. Free catalog 1200 exotic in- 
door plants. Julius Roehrs Co. FG, Rutherford, N. J. 


DWARF IRIS, TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
stpaid. Checks 5c extra. Free catalog. Buena Vista 
ris Gardens, Vermillion, S. D. 


IRIS SPECIALS. Catalog on request. Valley's End 
Iris Gardens, 32375 Dunlap Blvd.. Yucaipa, Calif. 
JAPANESE IRIS, Kaempferi, Large blooming size 
divisions. Assorted colors, Labeled. $3.50 for 10. 
$20.00 for 100. 200 or more for $15.00 per 100. 
Vance Wilson, R 3, Box 184, Savannah, Ga. 


LAWN SPRINKLERS 


WHIPPING TUBE SPRINKLER For 
Garden. Can be aimed while in action. $3.50. Rain 
Whip, 3805 Hidden Bay Road, St. Paul 9, Mi 


MAGAZINES 


SAVE % ON SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs, 
_ authoritative articles, columns, cartoons, 
lowcr Lovers, 69Y Walnut, Struthers, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPOST KING. STEEL GRATING-SIFTER 
with storage bin. Write for information. Home 
Garden Products, 159 Pine Ridge Road, West Med- 
ford 55. Mass. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BAMBOO—Survives 18° below zero. Other kinds 
such as ground cover, variegated, tall timber type, 
black bamboo. Free literature. The Bamboo Man, 
Box 331, Saddle River, N. J. 

BIG COLOR-PHOTO Catalog Free! Sensational Stark 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—grow Giant-size Apples, Peaches, 
Pears on small ornamental trees for personal use 
or market. Also ne. uicker-beari pat- 
ented Stark-Burbank Standar ruit Trees, Roses, 


a etc. Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30081, 
Louisiana, Missouri. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful plastic flowers, plants. Send quar- 
ter for catalog. Free sample kit and full color page 
floral arrangements. Carol, Inc., Dept. GM. 
P. O. Box 8607, Fe. Lauderdale, Fla. 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some cone worth $5 each. Par- 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sta- 
tion, New York City. 

ANNOUNCING NEW home study course in In- 
terior Decoration. For professional or personal use, 
Fine field for men and women. Practical basic 
training. Approved supervised method. Low tuition, 
Easy payments. Free Booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
247C, Chicago 14. 

STYROFOAM DISPLAYS, Centerpieces, Party Fa- 
vors, Novelties, Accessories. 10c brings nineteen 
pages of information. Foam Fantasy Company, Box 
748, Saginaw, Michigan. 

STAMPED LINENS for Embroidery or Painting. 
Buy direct from manufacturer and save. Send for 
Free catalog. Merribee, 16 West 19th Street, Dept. 
780, New York 11, N. Y. 

LEARN EXPERT cake decorating, candy making, 
Send for free details on home instruction method. 
Candy & Cake, Dept. 722, Fallbrook, Calif. 
SUITINGS — 3% yards, 60 wide. Finest rayon- 
dacron sheen gabardines. Washable. Rich colors. 
Save! Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 2005-GS Taylor, 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


ORCHIDS 


FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
“World's largest grower of orchids for the home.” 
Rod McLellan Co., 1440 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California. 











PRAYER PLANT EXPERIMENTS 


THE POWER OF PRAYER On Plants. Amazing 
research proves simple prayer makes flowers grow 
many times faster, stronger, larger. Conduct your 
own prayer-plant experiments. Astonishing details, 
sensational catalog Free. Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-FM, Olympia, Washington. 

I — 


PRIMROSES 


GARDEN PRIMROSES for Fall Planting. Six ma- 
ture plants, Early, Medium, Late. $2.00 postpaid. 
List on request. Sky Hook, Johnson, Vermont. 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid $4.00. Over 100 varieties. ‘‘Make 
a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.’’ MacPherson 
Gardens. 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 











Basic Botany 


(Continued from page 35) 
petals are widely visible, thus attract- 


ing insects which come to know of the 
nectaries secreted at the petals’ bases. 
As the insect burrows into the flower 
he bumps against its inner parts and 
pollinates it. In fact, he very likely 
brings pollen from a similar flower on 
his body and cross-pollinates the 
bloom. So it appears that the corolla’s 
purpose is to attract insects to the 
areas where pollination is to take 
place. 

Pollination brings us to the center 
of the bloom. Within the petals of a 
complete flower, you will find a ring 
of stamens. Stamens come in many 
shapes and sizes, but in general they 
consist of a small stalk supporting a 
knob which holds the pollen. Pollina- 
tion means transferring this pollen 
from the stamen to the receptive part 
of that little bottle-shaped pistil (a 
good description because both bottles 
and pistils come in many shapes) 
which occupies the very center of the 
blossom. 

Look at the accompanying sketches 
and refresh your memory of the parts 
of a flower, and learn their technical 
names. # 
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Fuchsias in the Picture 


(Continued from page 24) 


find nearly as successful) , they should 
be from eight to 12 inches long, from 
well-ripened wood and planted three- 
eighths of their length into the rooting 
medium. 

STORAGE. Plants should be taken 
in as soon as there is danger of frost. 
For this it is hard to set a date as each 
year seems to be different, but by the 
first of November my fuchsias have 
been brought indoors. I hang them in 
the garage and at this point they are 
not watered. When the foliage is dry 
I cut them down to about three or 
four inches and water only once a 
month. With the soil mixture I use, I 
find that one cup of water per month 
is just the right amount. They must 
never become completely dry or they 
will die. Fuchsias can be stored with 
or without light, so long as they are 
in a cool but frost-free place. 

SPRING GROWTH. The middle 
of February to early March I start 
watering and feeding the plants, keep- 
ing them wet at all times but not 


soggy. I use fish oil for feeding, using 
one cup of the dilution per week, 
mixed according to directions. When 
the plants are in full bloom these feed- 
ings are cut down to once every two 
weeks. As new growth advances, the 
oftener the plant is pinched back, the 
bushier it becomes, resulting in more 
blooms. This delays the beginning of 
the blooming period, but once they 
start, the number of blooms is doubled. 
They are placed outdoors as soon as 
there is no danger of frost. 

SPRAYING. I use a regular garden 
insecticide. The plants are sprayed 
regularly to control such pests as 
aphids, red spider mites and white 
flies. If these pests are allowed to per- 
sist they will stunt the growth and dis- 
figure the foliage. 

Fuchsias growing outdoors in the 
ground are cut down when leaves fall 
off (I cut mine right down to the soil 
level) and here they need only a 
mulch of some kind over the crowns 
to prevent possible freezing during a 
winter that is “extreme” for our cli- 
mate. Watering, feeding and spraying 
is the same as for potted fuchsias.¢ 





Regional Focus on Fuchsias 
(Continued from page 24) 


a forceful but fine or misty spray of 
water. It helps to hose down the sur- 
roundings, such as the patio floor, a 
rock wall behind the plants, or the 
walks of a lath house. If you make this 
a daily habit, being careful to direct 
the spray not only above but on the 
undersides of the leaves, you will help 
to control such insects as aphids, white 
flies, thrips and red spider mites. 

Spraying fuchsias daily with a cool- 
ing mist of water is life-giving to them. 
However, be sure that no great 
amount of water reaches the soil 
around their roots. If it is dry, then 
apply water to the soil, but if it is 
already moist, direct the water spray 
to the foliage and surroundings but 
avoid water-logging the growing 
medium. 

Because fuchsias do require so much 
moisture, it is imperative that they 
have good drainage. Actually, fuchsias 
growing in an ideal climate will thrive 
in ordinary garden loam if it is well 
drained. However, if your conditions 
are less than perfect, it is certainly 
possible to provide a growing medium 
that is tops for fuchsias. The mixture 
described above by Mrs. Bonawitz is 
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an example. Fuchsia soil should be 
sandy, rich in leaf mold and in well- 
rotted cow manure. At no time should 
this soil be soggy wet for more than 
a short period (as during and right 
after a rain). On the other extreme, it 
will damage the plants for the soil to 
become really dry. 

Fuchsias prefer a soil that has an 
acid reaction. If you garden in a soil 
that is neutral or alkaline, the addition 
of a generous amount of acid peat 
moss and oak leaf mold will result in 
more luxuriant growth. 

Fuchsias are heavy feeders. They 
are best fed lightly but often. In the 
early spring a fertilizer high in nitro- 
gen content, such as 10-10-5, is recom- 
mended until buds form, then 2-10-10 
(or similar ratio) used at one third 
the manufacturer’s specifications every 
ten days. 

Since fuchsia flowers are produced 
only on new growth, the plants are 
kept pinched early in the season to 
induce bushiness and the production 
of as many flowering branches as pos- 
sible. They usually come into bloom 
six to seven weeks after pinching is 
stopped. The flowering period of fuch- 
sias is late spring, summer and until 
frost. Keep faded flowers and seed 
pods picked.¢ 


A City Garden 


(Continued from page 41) 
once in a while. Then come the cone- 


flowers (Brauneria), planted along 
the back fence, for they are just a 
little too coarse for a close-up. How- 
ever, the same cannot be said of bach- 
elor’s buttons and the annual lark- 
spur which are dainty plants. Since 
they reseed themselves, they are likely 
to come up in the lawn or in other 
places where you don’t want them. 
The flowers of both bachelor’s but- 
tons and annual larkspur come in 
white and several shades of blue, pink 
and lavender. 

Bouncing Bet (Saponaria offici- 
nalis) makes its appearance in July 
whether it is invited or not. I try to 
keep it on the alley ridge, but it 
sneaks in when my back is turned; 
fortunately it settles in the shade. 
Much less responsive is Queen Anne’s 
lace which seems to prefer a place in 
the sun, even though it is on the alley 
terrace. Hollyhocks are at their best 
in July. That is one plant that seems 
to prefer being kicked around. I have 
fixed a good bed for it inside the 
garden, but it would rather live sur- 
rounded by cinders and rubbish. A 
honeysuckle-covered arch over the 
picket gate which terminates the 
garden walk makes an effective frame 
for the spires of pink, white and red 
hollyhocks. 

As the spring plants finish bloom- 
ing I plant annuals—zinnias, petun- 
ias, marigolds, cosmos. I have masses 
of watermelon-pink phlox in July but 
they sometimes become infected. The 
red balm (Monarda didyma) makes 
as big a splash of color as phlox does 
and is so much easier to grow. The 
only trouble with this red-flowered 
plant is that it spreads and spreads. 
One of my neighbors has promised 
to trade petunias for it, those being 
as rampant in her garden as Monarda 
is in mine. 


(Please turn to page 51) 











Fire Tools + 


Shelves 
Pots and Kettles + * Trivets + Candle 
Dinnerware + China Holders ¢ Snuffers « 
* Sconces + Hanging Plant Brackets « 
Lamps + Cupolas + Early Hooks * Switch Plates + And 
Thumb Latches -HL and everything else you eves 


Strap Hinges * Outdoos 
SQUARE CAKE PLATE: Serve 
cakes, canapes, etc. on 9” sq. 
copy of 18th century favorite. 
Mason’s Ironstone China—deep 
rose-pink under glaze on ivory 
white, $2.95 ppd. 


O1d Guilford Forge 
816 Broad St., Guilford, Conn. 
N. Y. Retail Store: 
Purdy Station, N.Y. 








Dog-Gone Fleas! 


KILLS FLEAS AND “B.0.” WHILE PETS SNOOZE | 


Rid your dog of fleas, lice, ticks! Swap his scratch- 
ing for restful sleep! Protect children from flea bites 
or snapping by tired, flea-harrassed =. Its soft com- 
fort oa cedar aroma entices dog from chairs and 
rugs, ending soiled cushions, dog hairs and odors. 
Attractive plaid, mothproof. Has zipper to remove 
inner pad. 








Regular New 


15x28in. $4.95 deLuxe 
» Super Orlon-Acrilan 
28x36in. $6.98 soft, blanket fabric. 


King-Size 36x 48in.$12.90 Washable, stain resistant. 
Kittie Cootie Chaser—Companion flea-killing bed 
for cats, with real catnip aroma. 14x18 in. $3.95. 


ORDER TODAY-—Send check or money order and 
save yourself all postal charges. 


CHAPE RON E Boxiist, Sudbury, Mass. 
FLOWER 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park’s FLOWER BOOK, show- 
ing things to plant now, for beautiful blooms 
next Spring. 








A new, picture- 
packed catalog of 
the better Tulips, 
Daffodils and my- 
riad other bulbs, 
many of them rare. 

Also perennial 
and annual flower 
seeds best sown in 
the Fall. A wide se- 
lection of seeds and 

lants for Green- 
jouse and window. 
Many _ beautiful 
color photos of un- 
usual plants. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


Free FLOWER 
BOOK 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood 74, S. C. 
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Camellias from Seeds 


(Continued from page 19) 


formal or rose type, double, over three 
inches across, shell pink, delicately 
pencilled in rose; ‘Sister Dear,’ is only 
two inches across but perfectly rose 
shaped, white, ideal for lapel or cor- 
sages; “The Laggard,’ which bloomed 
late, was a large dawn pink, single, 
with poufs of stamens; ‘Lu’ is a three- 
inch double, rose, shaded pink with 
formal shape. Others have been whites 
and pale pinks. 

Friends have seedlings that bloom 
large fluffy pink, with petals striped 
with rose; and a huge, fluffy water- 
melon pink with a sweet fragrance. 
I planned to use mine as understock 
for grafting, for scions of new ca- 
mellias can be bought reasonably, but 
all are too pretty to cut down. “Diane 
Marr’ blooms early, while the others 
bloom mid-season and “The Laggard’ 
blooms late. All are heavy bloomers 
and heavily branched. 

Many of the newer camellias are 
from seed. ‘R. L. Wheeler, a star- 
tlingly beautiful and different seed- 
ling, is a large rose pink, semi-double 
to anemone-formed with heavy out- 
side petals, and a solid circle of sta- 
mens. It is a vigorous upright grower. 

Camellia seeds are formed in green, 
round cases, rather like a small hick- 
ory nut, ripening in late summer. The 
cases pop open to display from three 
to six seeds. Not all will sprout. They 
can be tested like Grandmother used 
to test eggs from a stolen hen’s nest, 
in a pan of water. Those that float 
are usually not good. The seeds should 
be planted as soon as possible. 

Many who grow numbers of seed- 
lings plant them in rows in the open. 
I think it best on account of the 
appetites of squirrels or rats, if they 
are nearby, to plant them in flats, 
about half an inch deep. Or a wide 
mouth jar can be used, wetting sphag- 
num moss, then squeezing it to get 
the excess moisture out, laying the 
seeds in and covering them with moist 
sphagnum. When the seeds sprout 
they may be potted or put outside 
where they can be looked after while 
they are babies. For lack of space I 
plant just a few seeds every year. 
I have six that by late summer will 
be five years old. They should bloom 
this coming year. 

The least one can get from a ca- 
mellia seedling is a lustrous leaved 
evergreen, and for good measure it 











will bloom. I never saw an ugly ca- 
mellia bloom. 

Some older varieties are prolific 
seed bearers. Among them are ‘Ope- 
lousas Pink,’ a large peony type, ‘Ber- 
nice Boddy,’ a semi-double pink, and 
‘Leucantha,’ a white semi-double. 

There are hundreds of different 
camellias. The camellia show at 
Shreveport, La., has had over 12,000 
blooms from 430 varieties. When gar- 
den visitors see my small plants they 
ask “Won’t you have to WAIT a 
long time for blooms?” I see that 
they have food, water and are kept 
clean of scale. I don’t “wait.” I go 
about my business and they go about 
theirs. ¢ 


Portulaca 
(Continued from page 29) 


newspaper or a piece of burlap during 
the germinating period will protect the 
tender shoots. After the seedlings ap- 
pear, a light mulch will protect these 
young plants from the heat. 

Curled among the rocks of a rock 
garden, rose moss is an entrancing bit 
of color every bit as brilliant as one of 
grandmother’s own patch-work quilts. 
The base of an outdoor lamp post may 
be filled with rose moss quite effec- 
tively, and a border along a brick- 
paved driveway is very attractive, too. 
There are many flower and color com- 
binations which may be worked out 
for rose moss. Scarlet portulaca bor- 
dering a bed of white petunias is an 
eye-catching bit of color. Another 
beautiful combination is scarlet ver- 
bena combined with white portulaca. 
In fact, the possible combinations are 
too numerous to name them all. Select 
colors as though you were going to 
paint a picture, plant the seeds con- 
fidently, and let nature do the rest. 
Rose moss will not fail you! # 
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SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-8, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


A City Garden 


(Continued from page 49) 


In August comes the blue mist 
flower (Eupatorium coelestinum) 
which most people call ageratum. 
This is another plant that is a little 
too enthusiastic but you can always 
dig it and give it to a beginning gar- 
dener. What’s more it stands shade 
and it makes a bit of lavender-blue in 
the perennial border when most blue 
things are gone. The New England 
aster (Aster novae-angliae) starts to 
bloom in late August. The flowers are 
small and a nice shade of blue-laven- 
der, but the plant won’t stand up 
straight in my garden and is inclined 
to get “fungusey.” Golden glow (Rud- 
beckia laciniata var. hortensis) give a 
nice touch of color; and there are 
yellow “weeds” worth harboring— 
sunflowers (Helianthus), heliopsis, 
and black-eyed Susans (Rudbeckia 
hirta), for instance. One of the most 
satisfactory plants for August is the 
silver-lace vine (Polygonum Auberti). 
It blooms for a long period in August 
and September and covers the trellis 
over the fence with small white flow- 
ers. According to Paul Kohl, the hor- 
ticulturist at Shaw’s Garden, this vine 
is free from all troubles, and the tired 
gardener “may gaze through the leafy 
branches with the assurance that it 
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MARKET BY MAIL 


THE FLORACART— GARDEN ON WHEELS. The 
original, most popular movable garden! Now 
with New Fiberglass trays! Large capacity, 
leak-proof, easy-clean, 19” x 49” x 14”. 
Rugged Lifetime construction of satin alumi- 
num tubing. Ball-bearing wheels. Guaranteed. 
Two models: 3 Trays, $57.00; 2 Trays, $44.50. 
(Light Fixtures additional.) Order Today or 
Write for catalog and Growing Tips! Tube 
Craft, Inc., Dept. M, 1311 W. 80th Street, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


will thrive without the mighty minis- 
trations (of spraying) .” 


September-October 


If I had some chrysanthemums I 
might have something to write about 
for fall but I can’t find any hardy 
enough to take the beating that my 
plants have to take. The _live-for- 
evers (Sedum spectabile) and the 
asters are still blooming in Septem- 
ber, and they make splotches of pink 
and lavender here and there; and if 
you haven’t had an August vacation 
or there hasn’t been a drouth, your 
zinnias, marigolds, petunias, and 
cosmos are still in bloom. Some of the 
wild plants have come in too, such as 
goldenrod (Solidago altissima), the 
white snakeroot (Eupatorium urti- 
caefolium)—a white flowered form 
of the blue ‘ageratum,’ and _ rosy 
allium (Allium stellatum). Roses have 
a second blooming beginning the last 
of September. As a rule, though, I 
can’t be bothered with fall-blooming 
things. The lawn must be fertilized 
in September in preparation for seed- 
ing, which means a final weeding out 
of plantain, dandelion, chickweed, 
and that takes all the spare time avail- 
able. After September I just admire 
other people’s gardens and look for- 
ward to the following spring—that is 
after I’ve pruned and weeded and 
transplanted and mulched. # 


ALL-SEASON SHREDDER-GRINDER — The Multi- 
purpose W-W Shredder-Grinder helps you 
improve your gardening all year ‘round. It 
shreds organic matter—stalks, prunings, peat 
moss, garbage, etc.—for faster composting or 
mulch; grinds leaves, hard manure, phosphate 
rocks, small bones; mixes and screens soil 
with compost or other fertilizer. It’s so ver- 
satile because shredding roller bars and 
grinding screen are inierchangeable. Easy 
portability. Model 2 (above) has 3 hp. 
engine. Electric available. Prices start at 
$129.95 f.o.b. Wichita for smaller Model A, 
gas or electric. Terms available. W-W Grinder 
Corp., 2957-C No. Market, Wichita 4, Kans. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR — bounc 


foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced. flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke. Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FM Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


i ——i 
STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 


| proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 


in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 


| Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. G, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland 19, Ore. 
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Most montus, I babble and prat- 
tle about the activities in our yard at 
home. This time, however, I wish 
to talk about the gardening activities 
of others. About the children’s gar- 
dening. 

If you have been reading Flower & 
Garden since last spring, you will re- 
call the announcements about the 
contest for young gardeners. To serve 
as a reminder and bring new readers 
up to date, I'll briefly repeat. 

Some time ago Mrs. T. and I set 
up the Flower and Garden Founda- 
tion to introduce and further the inter- 
est in gardening by young beginners. 
Naturally one could write pages about 
the advantages of gardening for 
youngsters. Once you have experi- 
enced the thrill of growing something, 
you will have a life-long consuming 
interest that will bring increasing joy 
throughout the years. 


(This Is for Mom and Pop) 


Any family with children of 
their own, or anyone who has ob- 
served others’ growing youngsters, 
knows something of the problems 
confronting them. There is great 
excitement when the summer vaca- 
tion from school begins, but before 
long, time begins to drag. The 
“dog days” of August really be- 
come “dull days.” The wonder is 
not that some youngsters get into 
trouble, but that more of them do 
not. 

The love of gardening is almost an 
inherited interest, but like many such 
things, some need to be introduced to 
it. Even baby ducks must be taken to 
water. That is where every adult gar- 


dener can sponsor or encourage the 
beginners, 


It hardly seems necessary to point 
out that many beginners sometimes 
wander or stray from the subject, but 
proper encouragement, helping them 
find new growth, flowers or fruits, will 
keep their interest alive. Many adults 
even have to have a little “prodding” 
now and then. 

The nice thing about gardening is 
that it can be taken up at most any 
time of the year. Right now for ex- 
ample, perennials and biennials can 
be planted for next year’s bloom. 
Even growing house plants can be 
carried on throughout the year. 


N-O-W! The Contest 


The country has been divided into 
11 zones or areas so everyone has an 
equal chance as far as weather, soil, 
climate, etc. is concerned. 

Likewise, to even the contestants’ 
chances, they are divided into three 
age groups. For example, those who 
will be high school seniors this fall, 
or the first three years of college, have 
a chance to win a $100 scholarship to 
any accredited educational institution 
of their choice. Remember, there will 
be 11 such scholarships given—one for 
each area of the country. 

In addition to this, through the co- 
operation of many nurseries and seed 
houses, there are hundreds of addi- 
tional prizes. 

The next age group covers the teens 
up to juniors in high school. 

The third group is for 5 to 12 year 
olds. 

In addition to the hundreds of 
prizes of nursery stock, there will be 
many ribbons also given for meritori- 


ous entries. In case of a tie, duplicate 
prizes will be given. 

Official entry blanks were sent 
to applicants last spring upon re- 
quest. I wish to emphasize that 
these should be completed and 
mailed not later than September 
Ist, 1960. (Here is where parents 
and sponsors may have to do a 
little “prodding” to see that young- 
sters get their entries mailed on 
time.) 

It is all quite simple. You just send 
a picture—a snapshot will do—and a 
letter of 500 words or less telling 
about your gardening project or ex- 
perience. The project does not have 
to be completed by the time the entry 
is sent in. The real young ones in the 
third group or class, of course, are 
going to have to have some adult 
help with their letters. But the object 
of all this is to get youngsters inter- 
ested and started growing things. 


Many schools, 4-H club groups, 
etc. have sent for entry blanks and 
enthusiastically started their proj- 
ects last spring. HOWEVER, IT IS 
NOT TOO LATE to get a blank 
yet, and tell about your gardening 
activity. 

As I said above, you can even start 
this summer by sowing perennials, 
etc., now. Also, there are probably 
many other youngsters who have done 
some form of gardening but never got 
around to asking for an entry blank. 


Time is GETTING SHORT, how- 
ever. If you wish an entry blank, just 
request it on a post card. If you have 
your blank, be sure to send it in soon 
to Flower and Garden Foundation, 
Box 357, Rosedale Station, Kansas 
City, Kansas.—J.E.T. 
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Flower & Garden and this Beautiful 
Binder . . . together make a handy 
and permanent gardening guide. 


with a 20 month new or renewal 
Flower & Garden subscription at just $5.00. 


« Attractive & Durable! 


Hlower & Garden lettered. in gold 
x Tesues stay securely in place! 


Don’t take a chance on losing an irreplaceable copy of A 
Flower & Garden . . . fasten it securely in your Flower & x Dark Gicen simalated leather! 
Garden binder for a sturdy, easily accessible guide for 
year around gardening. Now is the time to get your Free 
Binder. 


* Aalds upp to 20 cssues! 
Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. 1081 . 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Missouri * Opens flat for guich reference! 


Send me the FREE BINDER with my 20 month new 
renewal____subscription at just $5.00. 

1 $7.00 nowestend velue at 35¢ por copy.) Enter your new or renewal subscription to 
Flower & Garden Magazine for 20 months, 
and pay just $5.00 . . . that’s just 25c a 
month . . . and get the beautiful green 
simulated binder free. Flower & Garden is 
stamped in gold on the side and front cover. 
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Contains Valuable, Useful Landscape Planning Information 


It’s yours FREE! Just mail coupon for all-new giant 64-page 
Stark Fruit Tree and Landscape Catalog! See in natural color 
the largest selection of world famous Fruit Trees and Land- 
scape Ornamentals . . . all the exciting new growing miracles 
that ONLY Stark Bro’s can offer you. See the amazing difference 
between ordinary nursery stock and Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader 
Varieties! This glorious catalog . . . with every page in full 
natural color ... will show you how you can surround your 
home with nature’s color and beauty from earliest spring . . . 
how you can grow and enjoy world famous U.S. Plant Patented 
and Trade Marked Fruit Trees, developed and sold ONLY by 
Stark Bro’s. You'll see Stark Bro’s 418 outstanding varieties — 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Grapes, Berries .. . the sensational new 
Starkrimson Delicious Apple... and, of course, beautiful Roses, 
Flowering Shrubs and Vines. This is Stark Bro’s 145th year of 
continuous service .. . ours is the World’s largest and America’s 
oldest nursery. Stark Bro’s back every order shipped to you with 
a 3-Way Guarantee. Send for your all-new giant 64-page Stark gy Big Pages— 
. : y , ' 
Colorphoto catalog TODAY ... It’s FREE! Just mail coupon! 245 Color Photographs 


See Amazing Difference Between Ordinary “Dwarfs” 
and World Famous Stark Exclusive Leader Varieties of 


STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Grow Giant Size Fruit Even in Tiny Backyards! 
See the Exclusive New 


: . : Imagine! Apples, Peaches and Pears pro- 
STARK ROSES ae duced on famed Stark DWARF Fruit Trees 
IN FULL COLOR! ‘ ' ey are as large or larger, as Comctone,, a8 fine 
: . in every way as fruit grown on full-size 
we mi x Seack y . > Stark trees. Yet Stark Dwarfs are no bigger 
ments now yours : PR than a lilac bush, bear bushels of luscious 
for the first time fruit QUICKER! You don’t need a ladder 
Big 2-year Bver- ~ é to pick; just reach up and harvest! Very 
bloomers bloom ee i. ornamental, perfect for hedges and borders. 
FIRST summer! : eds A riot of blossoms in spring, beautiful ali 
Seealltheoldtime year. You can plant as many as four Dwarfs 
favorites, too. : in 10-foot square area. Get the facts in new 
F Stark Catalog — it’s Free! Just mail coupon! 

Stark DWARF Peach Trees 


FREE CATALOG-MAIL NOW BULBOUS Uaccs 0 IMPORTANT 
Missouri 


ae DEY case pea _ __ Extra income ONLY FROM STARK BRO’S CAN 
STARK BRO'S ORDERS —— sim Kirkpatrick of Idaho | ygy GET LUTHER BURBANK NEW 
earned $5,720.08 last year 
2 writing orders for Stark FRUIT VARIETIES 
quality nursery stock in your 


j ring hi are time. 

locality—spare hours or full Ree These wonderful 
time. This is friendly, easy $3,406.62 Burbank Fruit Cre- 
work . . . that pays amazing ; Extra in His ations which we 
extra income to folks all over Spare Time have introduced to 
America. Check coupon and Kelly Six of Michigan added the world are ob- 
we will send you our big FREE $3,406.62 to his year’s in- caaiiel Stark 
money-making outfit and full come writing orders for mies som ae 

information. No obligation. Stark Bro’sin his spare time. Bro’s ONLY. 


Introduce Stark Bro’s super- 


0 If you need 20 Fruit Trees or more just check here for facts on GROW- 
ING FRUIT FOR PROFIT. 
(CD Send me your special offer for early orders! 


Name 
Ist initia! 2nd initial tast name 


R.F.D. or Street Address (very important) 
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